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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MORE FREEDOM IN RUSSIA. 


= UNIVERSAL feeling of joyful excitement,” soa despatch 

from St. Petersburg tells us, pervades Russia as a result 
of the Czar’s proclamation of March 12, declaring his intention 
to secure freedom of worship for his subjects and to promote the 
prosperity and liberty of the small property-holders and peas- 
ants. “It is not too much to say,” so another despatch runs, 
“that the ukase raises more solid hopes and causes more wide- 
spread joy than any domestic political event since the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs in 1861.” Here are the most important para- 
graphs of the decree: 


“We are irrevocably decided to satisfy the needs for which the 
state has become ripe, and have deemed it expedient to strengthen 
and decree the undeviating observance of the principles of toler- 
ance laid down by the fundamental laws of the Russian empire, 
which, recognizing the Orthodox Church as the ruling one, grant 
to all our subjects of other religions and to all foreign persua- 
sions freedom of creed and worship in accordance with other 
rites; and we are further resolved to continue the active carry- 
ing out of measures for the improvement of the material position 
of the Orthodox rural clergy, while enabling them to take a 
larger share in intellectual and public life. 

“In accordance with impending measures for the consolidation 
of the national economy, the efforts of the state credit institu- 
tions, and especially the nobles’ and peasants’ banks, should be 
directed to strengthening and developing the welfare and funda- 
mental pillars of Russian village life, and that of the local nobil- 
ity and peasantry. These principles marked out by us for the 
revision of the laws of the rural population are, when formula- 
ted, to be referred to the Provincial Government Councils, so 
that with the assistance of persons enjoying the public’s confi- 
dence they may be further developed and adapted to the special 
conditions of individual localities. In this work the fundamental 
principle of the inviolability of communal property is to be main- 
tained, while at the same time means are to be found to render 
it easier for the individual to sever connections with the com- 
munity to which he belongs, if he so desires. 

“Without delay, measures must be taken to release the peas- 
ants from the present burdensome liability of forced labor.” 


The St. Petersburg correspondent of the New York Sum says: 


“One of the most welcome of the promised innovations is per- 
mission for peasants to leave their commune and take up another 
occupation than the one in which they have beenreared. Hither- 
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to, altho a commune was entitled toexpel an obnoxious member, 
even if he was law-abiding, the member himself did not enjoy 
the corresponding right to leave his commune unless the latter 
chose to grant him a passport. The refusal of a passport, which 
is at present a common practise, prevents a man from obtaining 
lucrative employment outside his commune, the system conse- 
quently operating to compel the people to stay in their native 
villages. 

“Politicians regard as the kernel of the ukase the reform in 
the rural laws, it being held that this is a step in the direction 
of constitutional government. Altho it is not imagined that 


constitutionalism in any form is at present intended, it is hoped: 


that this clause contains the germ of representative government, 


which, however, it is foreseen will not develop for many decades: 


into constitutionalism even as it exists in Austria and Germany. 


The “joyful excitement” that at first greeted this proclama- 
tion was somewhat allayed when it was seen that the manifesto 
is ‘a general expression of kindly intention rather than a pro- 
gram of detinite reforms,” as one St. Petersburg correspondent 
puts it, and that no sweeping changes are likely to follow imme- 
diately. It is well known that M. de Plehve, Minister of the 
Interior, who will have charge of carrying out some of these 
reforms, is unalterably opposed to them, and as he heads a 
powerful reactionary party, the reforms may be delayed. 
Finance Minister de Witte, however, is a strong advocate of 
moderate reforms, and much is expected from his influence. 
Procurator-General Pobiedonostseff, one of the strongest reac- 
tionaries Russia has known in recent years, resigned last sum- 
mer. Oscar S. Straus, formerly our minister to Turkey, calls 
Pobiedonostseff ““a Torquemada,” and declares that the deaths 
caused by his persecutions “far outnumber the lesses in the 
Napoleonic wars.” He may still have some influence, but he is 
out of the Government. : 

Little good is expected from this decree by some of the Ameri- 
can press. Ignorance and poverty are Russia’s chief afflictions, 
in the opinion of the New York J/a// and Express, and these 
can not be cured by proclamations. And the Philadelphia 
Ledger recalls Finland : 

‘Finland also had fair words. Until four years ago Finland 
had been for centuries a self-governing nation, tho owning loy- 
alty to a Muscovite prince asits Grand Duke. At his coronation 
Nicholas swore to uphold its constitution and respect its inde- 
pendence. Afterward he repeatedly declared his good inten- 
tions toward his Finnish subjects. And yet to-day Finland has 
been obliterated from the map; its Government has been over- 
thrown and its ancient liberties denied ; censorship, espionage, 
conscription, summary banishment, and the whole machinery of 
tyranny has been set up. Famine, following the ruin whicl 
persecution has wrought, has now fallen upon the unhappy land, 
and thousands are dying on a diet of spoiled grain mixed with 
bark and sawdust, while the author of their misery proclaims his 
‘indefatigable solicitude’ for his subjects. 

“It may really be that Russia is about to enter upon a new 
era, and in any event there is a certain gratification in hearing 
even a profession of the good intentions of a sovereign toward 
his people, but there is little basis for believing that these will 
pass into early realization.” 

Other papers view the situation more hopefully. Thus the 
New York £vening Post says: 

“A careful examination of the decree will show that it is not 
an emergency measure, but the announcement of a new and 
permanent policy. It is not the answer to the industrial strikes 
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chiefly the peasants and the rural nobility. It goes deep below 
the thin strata of discontent to the bedrock of national life. It 
is not precisely a response to the recent conferences of the pro- 
vincial councils held by the Emperor’s order, for it appears that 
the Minister of the Interior, M. Plehve, did everything in his 
power to make these reform conferences meaningless, and to 
divert the conferees from real issues. The Emperor has appar- 
ently gone over the head of his own minister, and has faced the 
problem of local government on general principles of fair deal- 
ing. It seems equally certain that the proclamation of religious 
toleration must be distasteful to M. Pobiedonostseff, the pro- 
curator-general of the Holy Synod. It is like Nicholas III. to 
cherish generous imaginings, but it is not like him to cross two 
of his most prominent advisers. For this reason, many will ask 
who encouraged the Czar not only to imagine but to take so bold 
a step; and many will conjecture that M. Witte, the Minister of 
Finance, has seen in the Czar’s beneficent plan an opportunity 
for fiscal reorganization. 

‘*Whatever may be the actual outcome of the Czar’s decree, it 
will remain a most honorable monument to his memory. The 
warmth of the phrasing comes unquestionably from his own 
heart. Hundreds of interested voices must have told him that 
the step was a dangerous one, and that his sentimentality would 
mean the ultimate destruction of the empire itself. To all such 
his answer, through this decree, has been, ‘1 choose liberty, tho 
perilous’ (J/a/lo periculosam libertatem).” 


CUBAN RECIPROCITY DEFERRED AGAIN. 


HE news from Washington that the Senate leaders, at the 
instance of the Democratic members, have agreed to ratify 

the Cuban reciprocity treaty with an amendment providing that 
“this treaty shall not take effect until the same shall have been 
approved by the Congress,” has stirred up considerable feeling, 
for it means that the reciprocity arrangements must await the 
action of the House, which will not meet until next December, 
unless called in special session bythe President. ‘The President 
is not likely to call such a special session before the November 
elections, at the earliest, the Washington correspondents inform 
us, so that Cuba will not get reciprocity for eight months or 

















CHEER UP; IT MAY NOT BE TRUE, 
—The Minneapolis Tribune. 


more, and perhaps not at all. The reason given for the amend- 
ment is the fact that the treaty will make a change in the cus- 
toms revenue, and such a change can not properly be made, it is 
held, without action by the House of Representatives. 

Many papers, however, consider the amendment merely a trick 
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to postpone Cuban reciprocity. It is ‘‘a good deal like ratifica- 
tion by burial,” remarks the New York Avening Post, and the 
Philadelphia Ledger declares its belief that “the real object of 
the Senate is to postpone the ratification of the Cuban treaty as 
long as possible, and eventually to defeat it—if it can do that 
by indirect methods.” The New York /vourna/ of Commerce 
regards the Senate per- 





}) 


formance as “devoid of 
the spirit of statesman- 
ship or of patriotism.” 
And the New York 7zmes 


Says: 


To 


“Tt is a shameful chap- 
ter of pure selfishness 
and greed, and not the 
least shameful part of 
it is the stupid course 
of the Democrats. ‘The 
Senators from the sugar- 
producing States of the 
South may be excused 
for their devotion to local 
interest and opinion. But 
the Democratic Senators mn ae ii 
as a whole should have WN Mh NU 
been moved by every 9 Dif — 
consideration of party . 
interest to support the 
treaty and compel its Republican opponents to fight it ‘in the 
open.’ If this is one of the fruits of Mr. Gorman’s leader- 
ship, it may be said at once that it in no wise enhances his repu- 
tation. But the shame of the postponement falls upon neither 
party alone, it belongs to the country. The Senate has made it 
hard for an American citizen to look a Cuban in the face.” 


{ 





} 











—The Philadelphia Record 


But about as many other journals consider the Senate action 
wise and necessary. So think the Baltimore //eva/d, the Wash- 
ington /ost, and the Pittsburg Post. The New York Suz ex- 
plains the logic of the matter as follows: 


oor 


The seventh section of Article I. of the Constitution provides 
that ‘all bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of 
Representatives; but the Senate may propose or concur with 
amendments as on other bills.’ 

“On the theory that the Senate and the President, without the 
participation of the House, or without the approval of Congress 
as a legislative body, may enact a tariff by treaty in the case of 
a single foreign nation, they can do the same thing in the case 
of all foreign nations with which we have commercial relations. 
By a series of reciprocity treaties the President and Senate can 
arrange the whole business of raising revenue by duties on im- 
ports, refusing the House any voice whatever in the matter. 

“This supposition, of course, is absurd. It deprives the 
House of its constitutional right of initiative in revenue meas- 
ures, and it upsets the entire system of concurrent legislation 
on questions of ways and means.” 


The Beet Sugar Gazette (Chicago) regards the fight against 
reciprocity as not yet lost. It says: 


“Sometimes the tide of battle is turned at the last moment. 
Incidents apparently insignificant in themselves often decide 


momentous questions. It may be so in this case. Perhaps a 


little statement that slipped into the report of the committee on 
foreign relations of the Cuban Senate on the proposed treaty 
will be enough to decide the contest in favor of protection. After 
the President has stated that a 20-per-cent. reduction of the duty 
will not hurt domestic beet sugar, after prominent Senators have 
declared that protection is safe in their hands, after the bureau 
of publicity of the sugar trust has scattered broadcast over the 
country the assertion that no harm is intended to the domestic 
sugar producer, the committee of the Cuban senate says in its 
report: ‘The effect of the treaty on sugar will be to enable Cuban 
sugar to win out in the long struggle with beet sugar.’ 

“That is as plain a statement as any one can desire. Surely, 
these men do not speak unadvisedly or hastily. ‘They represent 
Cuban sugar, and they know what Cuban sugar expects and 
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hopes from this proposed treaty. And they speak their minds 
freely, for the purpose of securing the ratification of the treaty 
by the Cuban senate. 

“If Cuban sugar is to win in its struggle with beet sugar, it 
foliows that beet sugar must lose. Cuban sugar against Ameri- 
can beet sugar. The issue has been defined. Naturally, the 
Cuban wants Cuban sugar to win. Oddly enough, it has looked 
heretofore as tho the American people were of the same mind 
and also wanted Cuban sugar to win and American beet sugar 
tolose. Certainly, that is the plain effect of the policy proposed 
by the Administration. Is it patriotic? Is it rational? The 
Cuban is patriotic. Is the American less so? If not, he must 
help American beet sugar to win, not from hostility to Cuba, 
but in defense of domestic industries. Be just to Cuba, cer- 
tainly! Nay, more; be generoustoCuba. But it is neither just 
nor generous, but simply foolish, to go to a tropical climate and 
give a man your coat and vest and shirt, and then come back to 
a northern winter and freeze to death.” 





MR. GORMAN’S RETURN TO POWER IN THE 
SENATE. 


VERYBODY concedes Senator Gorman’s ability to lead the 
Democrats, but some of the papers of his own party lack 
confidence in him, and regard him as more of a politician than a 
statesman. “Senator Gorman does not enjoy the unanimous 
and implicit confidence of all Democrats,” says the Chicago 
Chronicle (Dem.). “His ability and honesty are conceded, but 
he is regarded as too much of a politician to be a statesman of 
any high rank.” Altho his influence asa statesman may not 
be great, we are told by the same paper, he “ will, as a politician, 
make himself and his party respectable.” ‘These statements are 
brought out by the fact that the week before last, at a party 
caucus, at the opening of the extra session, the despatches tell 
us, Senator Gorman was received with open arms, and chosen 
again as the Democratic leader of the Senate. Senator Gorman 
“will fill a long-felt want in the Democratic equation at the 
Capitol,” in the opinion of the Washington Pos? (Ind.), while to 
the Buffalo News (Ind.) it seems a “great gain to his party and 
in some degree an advantage to the country, to have a man of 




















A MOSES, 
—The Minneapolis Journal. 
Mr. Gorman’ straining and temperament at the head of the oppo- 
Sition.” Most of the press, Democratic included, feel that the 
Democratic outlook is improved by this change. 
Senator Gorman is from Maryland and was a member of the 
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Senate for eighteen years, from 1881 to 1899. He was nominated 
a fourth time in 1898, but because of alleged treachery on his 
part, says the Rochester Post Express (Rep.), during the strug- 
gle for the Presidential nomination in 1892, he was defeated. 
He was nominated again last year and elected. Just what this 
alleged treachery was is explained by 7he Post Express as 
follows: 


“In 1982 Senator Gorman was the most powerful Democrat in 
the United States, the President alone excepted. But in the 
struggle for the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomi- 
nation in that year he 
displayed treachery or 
timidity almost without 
parallel in national poli- 
tics. In the early months 
of that year he announced 
himself as unalterably 
opposed to the renomina- 
tion of President Cleve- 
land ; he encouraged the 
efforts of Senator Hill to 
disintegrate the Democ- 
racy of New York, the 
efforts of Senator Brice 
to break up the Cleve- 
land movement in the 
West, and the efforts 
of Southern Democrats 
t 
Cleveland in that sec- 
tion, and he caused del- 











» arouse opposition to 
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egates to be elected in 
Maryland favorable to 
his own nomination. In 
Democratic conventions 
candidates can not be nominated except by a two-thirds voce, 
and when the National Democratic convention of 1892 assem- 
bled the anti-Cleveland men, led by Hill and Gorman, controlled 
considerably more than one-third of the delegates. By standing 
firm, they could prevent Cleveland’s renomination. When the 
critical moment came, however, Gorman deserted his allies and 
Cleveland’s friends triumphed. Some of those who were then 
associated with Gorman wondered what inducements or argu- 
ments were offered by the wealthy and generous faction of which 
Whitney was the head to bring about this startling change, but 
no revelations have ever been made. Gorman’s statement was 
that Cleveland’s renomination was inevitable, and it was bad 
politics to oppose it; but the nomination was not inevitable— 
indeed, it was impossible, if the allies stood by their guns—and 
Gorman had opposed it bitterly for many months, Gorman’s 
treachery to his associates was vigorously denounced by Demo- 
crats from all @arts of the country, and especially by Hill of 
New York, and when Gorman was defeated for reelection to the 
Senate no Democrat rejoiced more than Mr, Hill.” 





SENATOR ARTHUR PUE GORMAN, 
Of Maryland. 


Many of the Republican papers see something significant in 
the selection of Senator Gorman, who stood for sound money, 
coincident with the retirement from the Senate of Senator Jones, 
of Arkansas, who stood for Mr. Bryan. It strikes the Cleveland 
Leader (Rep.) that the “Senate is willing to break away from 
the lines laid down at the Chicago and Kansas City conven- 
tions”; and the Pittsburg Gazette (Rep.) remarks that “the 
restoration of Gorman to active party leadership is undoubtedly 
a long step toward the final extinction of Bryan’s power and 
On the Democratic side, the Pittsburg est (Dem.) 
declares that while Senator Gorman is “undoubtedly in the im- 


” 


influence. 


portant place of Democratic leader” in the Senate, it does not 
imply “that his control and leadership extend to the party 
throughout the United States and in national or state conven- 


tions.” ‘There is no intention anywhere,” it adds, “to place 
Mr. Gorman on the throne as party czar. By the wisdom and 
fruits of his policy we will know and understand him. ‘The past 


or the student riots of last year, for the reforms will affect 
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does not warrant unlimited confidence.” The Philadelphia Rec 
ord (Ind. Dem.), however, takes a different view. It refers to 
Senator Gorman as “the right man in the right place,” and 
adds: 


“No further proof of the disarray among the Democrats in the 
last session of the Senate was needed thanintheir putting them- 
selves under the leadership of Senator Quay on the Statehood 
bill. Senator Gorman has given more than one signal proof of 
his great capacity as a leader and organizer. Under his skilful 
and patient conduct the Democrats gained a brilliayt victory 
over the supporters of the Force bill in 1881, ‘To his abilities as 
an organizer was largely due the election of President Cleveland 
both in 1884 and 1892. It has been complained that he yielded 
too much in the struggle over the Wilson tariff in 1894, but to 
that the answer has been that he got all that could be expected, 
and more, under the conditions that prevailed in the Senate. 
The return of the Senator from Maryland to the scene of his 
former activities and triumphs affords an augury of the restora- 
tion of the prestige and power of the Democracy.” 


POLITICAL CORRUPTION IN RHODE ISLAND. 


7 extraordinary message sent to the Rhode Island legisla- 

ture on Tuesday of last week by Governor Garvin, calling 
for power to appoint a special commissioner to investigate bri- 
bery at elections, and intimating that some of the members of the 
legislature to whom the message was addressed owe their seats 
to political corruption, has drawn attention to political and moral 
conditions in that State. ‘There is high local authority,” says 
the Springfield Repuddican, “for the statement that legislators 
who heard the message read ought to be in jail for violating the 


laws against bribery in elections.” The governor says, in this 
message : 

“That bribery exists to a great extent in the elections of this 
State is a matter of common knowledge. No general election 
passes without in some section of the State the purchase of 
votes by one or both of the great political parties. It is true 
that the results of the election may not often be changed so far 
as the candidates on the state ticket are concerned, but many 
assemblymen occupy the seats they do by means of purchased 
votes. 

“In a considerable number of our towns bribery is so common 
and bas existed for so many years that the awful nature of the 
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crime has ceased to impress. In some towns the bribery takes 
place openly, is not called bribery nor considered a serious mat- 
ter. The money paid to the voter, whether $2, $5, or $20, is 
spoken of as a payment for his time. 

“The claim that the money given to the elector is not for the 
purpose of influencing his vote, but in compensation tor time 
lost in visiting the polls, is the merest sophistry, and should not 
deceive any adult citizen of ordinary intelligence. It is well 
known that in such towns, when one political party is supplied 
with a corruption fund and the other is without, the party so 
provided invariably elects its assembly ticket, thus affording 
positive proof that the votes are bought and the voters bribed, 
Not only does such corruption of voters destroy their usefulness 
as citizens and sap the very foundations of popular government, 
but it is clearly criminal.” 

As the governor is a Democrat and the legislature is Republi- 
can, there seems to be little expectation that the legislature will 
do anything. Some of the Republican papers intimate that the 
governor is merely playing to the galleries. The Providence 
Journal (Ind.), however, declares that the message “‘is full of 
truth,” and adds: “‘What is most deplorable is that so many 
educated and influential citizens are not in the least disturbed 
by such corruption, and never even raise their voices against it. 
Both parties pay voters, and many men who ought to be self- 
respecting furnish the money and take the offices.” The Wick- 
ford (R. 1.) Standard also admits that political corruption is 
widely prevalent. It says: “Every one knows that it exists 
here. Men who would not be guilty of a dishonest transaction 
in their regular business seem to think nothing of purchasing, 
either directly or indirectly, enough votes to insure their election 
to some coveted office. The statute provides severe enough 
penalties, but, like some other laws on the books, is practically 
a dead letter.” And similar testimony is given by the editor of 
the Woonsocket Ca//, who says, in a communication to the New 
York 7ribune - 


““Governor Garvin’s accusation, that bribery is practised toa 
large extent in the towns of Rhode Island whenever an election 
for members of the legislature is held, is not a new one, nor can 
it be said that the majority of citizens of this State have enter- 
tained any doubt that money is used frequently, openly, and in 
great quantities to carry certain elections. Governor Garvin, in 
his recent message on the subject, draws an exceedingly con- 
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servative indictment. The extent of the crime, however, is 
something that should be known, and adequate steps ought to 
be taken to repress the practise and punish those who are guilty, 
both the briber and the bribed. It is admitted that unless such 
measures are taken as Governor Garvin advocates in his mes- 
sage, the traffic in votes will go on in the same old way, boldly 
and openly. 

“The man who sinks so low as to sell his vote, after he has 
once felt the vote-money in his hand, as arule, remains away 
from the polls thereafter until the friends of the candidates have 
made their promises. It is no exaggeration to state that candi- 
dates for the general] assembly from some of the country towns 
not far from this city, who, if elected, would receive not over 
$300 in salary, have on election days put out as high as $800 or 
$1,000 to bring about their election. They do not fear the law. 

“It is stated that one rural legislator, just previous to an elec- 
tion not long ago, laid in a box of blue poker chips which his 
lieutenants distributed among the voters. He was elected, and 
the next day each blue chip had a face value of $10. If he had 
been defeated the chips would have been valueless, and nobody 
would have bothered to collect them. It is too well known that 
there are plenty of men in Rhode Isand willing to sell their 
votes. The essential thing is to stop it short and sharp, and 
that can be accomplished in no other way than that pointed out 
by Governor Garvin in his recent message.” 





THE WATERBURY MURDER. 


F newspaper comment is any indication of public feeling, the 
man who sent a bullet through the heart of Special Officer 
Paul Mendelsohn in Waterbury on the night of Sunday, March 
8, injured the cause of labor-unionism far more than the slain 
officer ever could have done. The murder is considered the logi- 
cal result of the assaults, boycotts, and damage to property that 
have marked the progress of the street-railway strike in Water- 
bury, and all this disorder is considered characteristic of our 
present-day, American, labor-union strike. The Washington 
Post even goes so far as to declare that “the proceedings at 
Waterbury are calculated to make the country resigned to the 
process of suppressing strikes by injunction.” Thecaron which 
Officer Mendelsohn was riding as a guard was attacked by 
masked men ina lonely spot in the suburbs of Waterbury, the 
officer was shot, the conductor badly beaten, and the motorman 
chased into a near-by swamp, where he eluded his pursuers. 
The strikers have disclaimed all complicity in the affair, and the 
Central Labor Union has offered a reward of $250 for the 
apprehension of the murderer. Other rewards bring the total 
to nearly $20,000, A large number of Waterbury citizens have 
formed an alliance, pledging themselves to ride on the street- 
cars, in defiance of the threatened boycott, and thus break the 
strike, which has been on for more than two months. Judge 
Elmer, of the Superior Court, has issued an injunction against 
fourteen labor-unions in Waterbury, their officers and members, 
and all others concerned, restraining them from interfering with 
the street-railway company or its employees, and from boycotting 
those who patronize the company. The company has brought 
suits for damages against the unions in the sum of $20,000; and 
the funds in bank to the credit of the unions and individuals 
named in the suit have been attached. ‘‘The matter thus as- 
sumes*many of the aspects of the Taff Vale case,” remarks the 
New York 77mes. 

The Waterbury American says: 

“What is needed is a revival of civic patriotism and personal 
courage. Ourcity is becoming a by word everywhere for cowardly 
surrender to lawlessness through fear of financial loss. We are 
Tepresented as cowering before a boycott that threatens the 
pockets of all who defy it. Every man in trade is afraid of his 
business competitor—lest by some turn in the game the latter 
shall gain an unfair advantage of him and profit by his defiance. 
This is partly true, but it is largely due to the lack of some cen- 
tral organizing body to bind them together. We believe thata 
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force of citizen volunteers could be raised, if called for, to patrol 
the tracks from end toend. Such an undertaking would not be 
necessary, if the spirit to make it possible could be manifested.” 


This murder may not have been the work of strikers, says the 
Boston Hera/d, but “it is another instance of the disposition to 
crime and anarchy which appears to be the certain consequence 
of strikes by organized labor as they are now conducted.” And 
a similar line of thought is seen running through the comment 
of many journals. Thus the Brooklyn Lag/e observes: 


“A strange blight has come upon the intellects of the labor 
leaders, and upon some of the labovers, that they submit to such 
a leading. We shall not see the French Revolution repeated 
here; that would be impossible among a people in whom the 
Anglo-Saxon is still dominant, but the same forces for mischief 
are in operation in our land that unlocked the flooagates of blood 
and passion in the chief republic of Europe, only, instead of 
warring on rank and privilege, the rebels of to-day are fighting 
against thrift, order, the habit of industry, the practice of com- 
mercial honor, and the right of the citizen to his place, his liberty, 
and his life. We are menaced by an oligarchy of men who 
preach socialism and practise anarchy. Conditions intolerable 
to the mass of men have been established by labor-unions, and 
it is time for the real workers of the country to assert themselves,” 


And the New York American, whose sympathy with the 
labor-union movement can not be doubted, calls upon the strikers 
to abandon methods of violence. It says: 


“or 


rhere is no sympathy anywhere in America for black masks 
and loaded revolvers, Crime and lawlessness win nostrikes and 
better no workmen. No better service can be rendered to other 
workingmen than for the strikers of Waterbury to give the 
authorities every aid in their power to bring the masked mur- 
derers to justice. If the men who committed that crime thouglit 
fora moment that they were helping the cause of the strikers 
they knew very little of the feelings of the American people. 
They could not have dealt the strikers a more staggering blow. 
They have put upon the union trolley men of Waterbury the 
duty of having them punished, that they may demonstrate, as 
their brethren in Pennsylvaniaand Missouri have demonstrated, 
that murder and lawlessness are no part of any trade-union's 
plans for the bettering of its members,” 


WOMAN-SUFFRAGE REJECTED IN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 

) Pipl surprise is shown in the press over the failure, by 

popular vote in New Hampshire, of the woman-suffrage 
amendment to the state constitution. This amendment, with 
nine others, was submitted to the voters last week, and was lost 
by a vote of nearly two to one, in spite of a very active campaign 
carried on by its supporters. The vote is reckoned at about 
15,coo in its favor, to about 26,000 against it. “Some prejudices 
are as rock-rooted as the granite hills,” says the Boston 7rans- 
cript, “and that against admitting our women to their civic 


rights and responsibilities is apparently one of them.” “New 


Hampshire is certainly a conservative State,” remarks the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, “and it is surprising that a 
The Chicago Post 


thinks that the New Hampshire women did not want the ballot. 


vote on woman-suffrage was permitted.” 


It says: 


ar 


his is no small defeat for the suffragists. They have car- 
ried on an aggressive campaign in New Hampshire for several 
months; some of the most brilliant advocates of woman-suffrage 
in the country have done missionary work there, but for all this 
the movement seems to have made little if any headway. And 
the chief reason for this in all probability is that the women of 
New Hampshire were not deeply interested in the proposition. 
If they had been it is easily conceivable that they would have 
persuaded more of their husbands, brothers, fathers, and sweet- 
hearts to vote for the amendment. 

“This is not a vital matter with the average man. He does 
not care a great deal to see women at the polls or in politics, but 
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if they wish to vote, and he can help them along, he is most 
likely to do so, providing he feels sufficient pressure. The 
suffragists’ task is not so much to convince men as to enlist the 
support of the indifferent women.” 


Woman-suffragists met in New York recently and discussed 
their defeat in New Hampshire. Mrs. Stanton Blatch, president 
of the Equal Suffrage League, was present. She remarked that 
the women of New Hampshire were little better than barbarous, 
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done then no distinction should be made. The cause of woman- 
suffrage has hardly lost prestige by going down before a public 
opinion that has given so anachronistic an expression of itself.” 
On the other hand, the anti-trust amendment, granting to the 
legislature “all just powers possessed by the State to enact laws 
to prevent the operations within the State of all persons and 
associations, trusts, and corporations that endeavor to raise the 
price of any article of commerce or to destroy free and fair com- 


petition in the trades and industries through 

















combination, conspiracy, monopoly, or any 
other unfair means,” was accepted by a vote 
of about 29,000 against 10,000. The amend- 
ment receiving the largest majority is the 
one requiring an educational test in order to 
vote. It was accepted by a vote of about 
three to one, 


PRIZES FOR LARGE FAMILIES 
IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

LL sorts of suggestions, wise and other- 

wise, have been offered on the sub- 


“é 


ject of “race suicide” since the utterances 
of President Roosevelt, President Eliot, and 
Dr. Shrady started the discussion. Many 


of the colleges have been overhauling their 














“SHOO!” 


—The 


and gave a description of the conditions surrounding the women 
there. She said: 


“ 


Nowhere are the conditions of women so barbaric as in this 
staid old New England State. This is due to the introduction 
of the factory system. The New Hampshire woman has no 
more incentive to individual development than the women of 
barbarous tribes, whose interests never go beyond the cooking of 
food and tilling of the soil. 

“Farm work is largely in the hands of the women of the State, 
altho they are physically weak asarule. Statistics of our recent 
war showed that our largest soldiers came from New Hampshire, 
but the native women are abnormally small, as a result of their 
hard lives. 

“The New Hampshire woman lives in most cases on a rocky, 
unproductive farm, and her employments in her primitive home 
are as ephemeral as those of any savage. She bakes pies and 
doughnuts, washes her clothes and cleans house. The old indus- 
tries of spinning and weaving and preserving and soap-making 
have passed out of her hands. So long as she had these things 
to do she had an outlet for her energies. She had an incentive 
to organize and systematize her household work.” 


Of the ten amendments submitted, three were rejected. 
Another of these three was an amendment seeking to strike out 
from the bill of rights the words “evangelical ” and “ Protestant” 
and insert in their places the word “Christian.” ‘The third re- 
jected amendment was one to divide the State into smaller vo- 
ting-precincts. A majority of the votes cast on these last two 
amendments was in their favor, but both failed to secure the 
necessary two-thirds vote. The Boston 7ranscrift has this to 
say regarding the failure of the religious amendment : 

“The refusal to drop the religious test was much more surpri- 
sing. There was not even a compromise with ancient narrowness 
in this expression of public opinion. That ‘all religious sects 
and denominations’ should enjoy equal privileges as well as 
equal protection under the law was perhaps too stiff a proposition 
for the average New Hampshire voter, but that he should balk 
at the term ‘Christian’ and insist upon the retention of ‘ Protes- 
tant’ and ‘Evangelical’ casts a doubt upon the genuineness of 
his own Christianity and certainly establishes his intolerance 
beyond a peradventure. There is need of enlightenment and 
liberalization in a commonwealth that makes a distinction of 
creed in the bestowal of its favors. There are some favors 
which had better not be granted at all by the State, but if that is 


alumni chronicles to see how their cradle 
News York Tereid records compare with Harvard's, and in 
most cases they have found the inventory 
equally discouraging. Yet the first serious attempt to remedy 
the situation is treated by the newspapers in a light and flip- 
pant manner. The Hon. Frank X. Blumle, who represents 
Cameron County in the Pennsylvania House of Representa- 
tives, introduced into the legislature on March 5, in the forenoon, 
“an act to subsidize large families and provide for gold medals 
for mothers of large families,” to quote the bill by title. Mr. 
Blumle is a Democrat and is the father of eleven children, and 
one paper suggests that he is trying to wrest from the Republi- 
can Administration the credit that it has won in this discussion, 
and at the same time wrest a subsidy from the Pennsylvania 
treasury, which is also Republican. The Democratic journals, 
however, fail to rally to Mr. Blumle’s support. Most of them 
maintain an attitude of silence on the matter, while the Atlanta 
Constitution (Dem.) assumes a critical air and remarks that 
there are other things that might be more useful to mothers of 
large families than gold medals. ‘The provisions of the bill are 
outlined and illuminated with comment as follows by the Chicago 
Evening Post (Ind.) : 


““The expected has happened. Sooner or later all this more or 
less doleful talk about ‘race suicide,’ small families, dodging our 
duties as citizens and parents, was bound to bore its way through 
the skull of some backwoods legislator and there plant the seed 
of a bill calculated to keep the census bureau working day and 
night. 

“For to the legislator from the outlying districts—-and now and 
then, by the way, to one from districts which do not outlie—the 
enactment of a law has a potency somewhat akin to that which 
is so simply yet forcefully set forth in the first chapter of Gene- 
sis. Mr. Blumle, of Cameron County, Pennsylvania, is of this 
sort of lawmaker. He is the proud father of eleven children 
himself, and therefore he knows all about large families. He 
knows that what is needed to encourage them is state aid. He 
would have the State subsidize large families, ranging say from 
nine to fifteen. He would have the State give prizes of from $10 
to $50, present every mother of nine or more olive branches with 
a $50 gold medal, and educate at public expense, not to exceed 
$500, every seventh son or daughter. Unfortunately, he appears 
to have overlooked the advantage of placing the entire treasury 
at the disposal of the seventh son of a seventh son. 

“The act would not apply to any woman who has been legally 
divorced or separated from her husband. Therefore it is clear 
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that Mr. Blumle is consistently opposed to combinations in the 
winning of prizes. He would not do anything to help the forma- 
tion of a family trust. But how about widows? Should the in- 
dustrious and persistent widow be allowed to compete with the 
mother who struggles along valiantly to win State prizes and 
medals under a system of non-cumulative husbands? If Mr. 
Blumle will revise his bill in such particulars as this it should go 
through with a whoop. This is the sort of legislation the coun- 
try needs. Save us from suicide!” 





THE BRYAN-CLEVELAND JAR. 


W EEK by week Mr. Bryan’s strictures on the leaders who 
are trying to “reorganize” the Democratic party have 
grown more and more severe until the newspapers have come to 
look upon the quarrel as one of the most serious features of the 
political situation. Mr. Bryan’s part in the affray takes the 
form of personal reflections upon ex-President Cleveland, who 
is one of the chief ‘“reorganizers.” The other side studiously 
ignore Mr. Bryan, and seem to be conducting the reorganization 
in such a manner as to place him, in next year’s campaign, on 
the exterior of the party councils. Mr. Bryan recently refused 
to attend a ‘‘harmony dinner” where Mr. Cleveland was to be 
present, but in 7ke Commoner of two weeks ago he says: 


*T have about made up my mind to accept the next invitation 
that I receive to a harmony banquet where Mr. Cleveland is to 
be present, but I shall make my acceptance conditional upon 
being allowed to take as my toast ‘Grover Cleveland and His 
Democracy.’ I think I can handle that subject in such a way 
that he and I will not be present at any more harmony banquets. 
And I have a right to speak of Grover Cleveland’s Democracy— 
for I have borne his sins in two national campaigns.” 


And ina speech before the Michigan State Democratic con- 
vention in Detroit on March ro Mr. Bryan declared: 


“T have been accused of preventing harmony. No man wants 
harmony more than I do, and no one has suffered more for lack 
of itthan I have. But you can’t keep in one organization men 
who want to cut each others’ throats. They accuse me of say- 
ing hard things about Cleveland. I never said anything about 
him so hard as did President McKinley, who said: ‘Cleveland 
is trying to make money the master and things else the servant.’ 

“IT am not ashamed of any humble part I may have had in 
driving out of the Democratic party a man who tried to make 
money the master and anything else the servant. I want him 
in some other party than ours. I would be glad to help organize 
one for his exclusive use.” 


Beside Mr. Cleveland, the reorganization leaders include such 
men as David B. Hill, William C. Whitney, Senator Gorman, 
and ex-Secretary Olney. It is said that the reorganizers are 
conducting a quiet campaign in the South and West, even in 
Nebraska, for the election of delegates to the next National 
Democratic convention unfavorable to Mr. Bryan. The New 
York American thinks, however, that any such attempt to crush 
the Nebraska leader will have an opposite effect. To quote: 


“Tf Senator Hill and the other gentlemen credited with har- 
boring these warlike intentions against Mr. Bryan desire to in- 
crease his popularity with the Democratic masses, they could 
not set about accomplishing that result in a more efficacious 
way. 

“Mr. Bryan has a right as an American citizen and a Demo- 
crat to give voice to his opinions about what is good and what is 
bad for the Democratic party. Noone can accuse him of not 
being honorably open in his expression of his views. He has 
announced that he will Nor ask the convention of 1904 for the 
Presidential nomination, and as a private citizen he publishes a 
newspaper and talks to the interviewers. There are millions of 
Americans who read with interest and respect what he has to 
Say. 

“The kind of campaign against Mr. Bryan which the ‘reor- 
ganizers’ are said to be planning must inevitably be more disas- 
-trous to them than to him. Were they to pour emissaries and 
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money into Nebraska with the object of crushing him, they 
would arouse from one end of the country to the other among 
the rank and file of Democrats the sympathy which manly men 
always give to one who is persecuted. 

“We trust that Judge Parker will take an early opportunity to 
cause it to be authoritatively made known that he has no part in 
or approval for a vindictive war upon William Jennings Bryan 
in his own State. Judge Parker owes this disclaimer to himself 
and to the Democratic party, which has had enough of internal 
division and quarreling and stabbing.” 


Most of the Democratic papers say very little about the mat- 
ter. The Columbus C7¢7zen thinks that when the campaign 
arrives, everything will be harmonious: 


“We do not believe that there is to-day anywhere in the coun- 
try a serious movement menacing true Democratic interests. It 
would be a miracle if all Democrats or all Republicans were 
agreed among themselves upon all questions, but surely there 
can be some differences of opinion in either party without ma- 
king the charge necessary that somebody is attempting to betray 
or ruin the political organization with which he has heretofore 
been identified. 

“In the Democratic party, at least, there is far more occasion 
for harmony than for factionalism. The questions upon which 
Democrats are agreed vastly outnumber those in respect to which 
they are disagreed. Even in 1900, when there was much divi- 
sion over the financial plank of the Kansas City platform, the 
Democracy had a paramount issue in respect to which all Demo- 
crats were agreed, and it was so proclaimed in the resolutions. 
To-day this paramount issue still remains and the same agree- 
ment in regard to it is still evident. Other issues have arisen 
and old ones have been emphasized, in advocacy of which the 
Democratic party of to-day is practically a unit. Under such 
circumstances it is monstrous to assume that the party is about 
to commit political suicide by ignoring the issues on which it is 
united and raising only minor questions destined to split it in 
twain. 

‘What is needed is less talk about factions, divisions, schisms, 
and isms. Seven million Democrats who supported Mr. Bryan 
in 1900 are ready to become the nucleus of a victorious Demo- 























STOP THIS “ RACE SUICIDE.” 
The Brooklyn Eagle. 


cratic army in 1904. They ask only that they shall be given 
candidates to rally around and principles to advocate that will 
invite the solid support of the Democracy itself. The remaining 
elements of strength certain to elect a Democratic President in 
1904 will logically proceed from such a union of Democrats. We 
have faith that no man appreciates the situation better than 
William J. Bryan, and that when the time comes he will be 
found in the front rank of the party again fighting its battles 
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with his accustomed vigor and enthusiasm. 
to worry about 1904.” 


There is no need 


The Republican papers, however, have no hesitation in dis- 
cussing the quarrel with the utmost freedom. The St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat (Rep.) expects to see Mr. Bryan wreck his 
party’s chances next year. It remarks: 

“Bryan can destroy the chance, the very slight chance, that 
any of his Democratic enemies have of being able to carry the 
country next year. He is in a position to get even with the men 
who bolted his candidacy in 1896 and 1goo, and he will utilize it. 
He would prefer to vote for a Republican rather than give his 
support to any of the Cleveland or Hill element of the Democ- 
racy. Moreover, his antipathies have a wide range, and include 
such anti-Cleveland and anti-Hill men as Gorman. Whether he 
would support Olney is not known, but probably he would not. 

“Here is a peril which confronts the Democracy. Havinga 
giant’s strength, Bryan is going to use it like a giant. Ifa 
man personally distasteful to him gets the candidacy in 1904 
and the probability is that some such a man will be put up— 
Bryan will undoubtedly lead a bolt against him, as the Cleve- 
landites did against him in the two recent elections. Probably 
Bryan does not expect any more favors. from the national 
Democracy. He will never be put up for President again by the 
regular Democratic convention. He has a future, however, in 
his own section, provided his party ever again comes to the 
front. In all the States west of the Mississippi Bryan’s is still a 
name to “conjure by. Hecan be elected governor of Nebraska 
or sent to the Senate from that State, if his party regains power 
during his lifetime. Meanwhile, he will take revenge by stri- 
king his Democratic enemies as savagely as they hit him in 1rgco 
and 1896.” 


ARGENTINA’S PROPOSAL. 


© Yee “Calvo doctrine,” that private debts due from citizens 
of one country to citizens of another can not rightly be col- 
lected by military force, is brought more prominently to the atten- 
tion of the people of this country than it ever has been before by 
the proposal of Argentina that it be engrafted upon tlhe Monroe 
Doctrine. Argentina sent acommunication to our Governmenta 
few days ago declaring her adherence tothe Monroe Doctrine, and 
inviting us, in turn, toadopt the Calvo Doctrine. Secretary Hay, 
in reply, referred the Argentine minister to the President’s words 
on the Monroe Doctrine in his messages, and observed that our 
Government would be glad to see all international claims settled 
by arbitration. This is regarded as a polite way of declining to 
adopt the Calvo principle. Most of our papers think that it 
would be unwise for our Government to extend the Monroe Doc- 
trine in this way to cover bad debtors in South America, but 
they welcome Argentina’s action as an indicatfon that the South 
American nations are beginning to appreciate our friendship. 

Mr. Garcia Merou, the Argentine minister at Washington, 
says in a statement to the press: 

“One of the more important features of the Argentine note is 
the recognition and indorsement given by the Government of 
that republic to the Monroe Doctrine, which for the first time is 
acknowledged and accepted. as a principle of American public 
law by a nation of South America. 

“That is the direct result of the proceedings of the Powers 
against Venezuela and proves that the Latin-Amerjcan states 
begin to realize the unselfishness of American policy and the ad- 
vantages of making closer and stronger the ties which bind them 
to the United States. 

“Similar manifestations will come very soon from other quar- 
ters of our continent, and the Venezuelan incident will mark the 
inauguration of a new era in the commercial and political rela- 
tions of the United States and its sister nations of the South.” 


The reason why Argentina is so anxious to add to the Monroe 
Doctrine an amendment against bill-collectors seems clear to the 
New York Commercial Advertiser, which makes this interest- 
ing statement: 


“Argentina's finances have long been in a most precarious 
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condition ; and, in fact, the financial history of that republic is 
most extraordinary. In 1880 its total budget amounted, in 


round numbers, to no more than $16,000,000. In 1900 the bud- 


get had swollen to the relatively enormous sum of $194,000, 000, 
an increase in twenty years of some 500 per cent., and witha 
population which, at the last census, amounted barely to 4,o000,- 
000 people. To meet the government expenses great sums have 
been borrowed, especially in Englandand Germany. ‘The people 
of Argentina, in fact, have plunged recklessly into all sorts of 
public improvements, very much as the new Italian kingdom 
did between 1860 and 1867. The result is that the country is 
burdened with debt and may find itself face to face at any 
moment with a serious crisis. One such crisis has already oc- 
curred, in 1890, when the Government took the extreme step of 
proclaiming a general morafortum, or suspension of payment of 
all obligations, not only public but private. It was this act 
which brought the great London house of Baring to the brink of 
ruin and led to its reorganization. A repetition of this measure 
at the present time would undoubtedly produce very serious 
difficulties in the relations of several of the foreign Powers to- 
ward Argentina, and it is the ever-present possibility of this 
which has led to the despatch of Dr. Drago’s note to Secretary 


Hay. 


gives evidence of keen apprehension ; 


It is a document which, when read between the lines, 
but the only possible 
answer to it is to be found in the old adage to the effect that 


those wh ance must pay the piper. 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


THAT St. Louis court forgot to authorize the Wabash t: 


S 


ll or lease its 
trainmen.—7Zze Detroit News. 
CONGRESS is now ended, and the long array of busted trusts is something 
horrible to behold.—7he Denver News. 
ONE expla i 
ing for a Kipli 





on of the delay in the war in the Balkans is that it is wait- 
poem.— 7khe St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 

IN treating with the United Statesin regard tothe Alaskan boundary it 
will probably turn out to be our treat.— 7ke JZoronto Star. 

THE new Senators from Delaware have been sworn in, but Addicks is 
doing his swearing on the outside.—7he Philadelphia Press. 

THE Republican party will not be bothered for platform. pledges in 1904. 

ts old pledges are still as good as new.—7he Atlanta Constitution, 

MR. CLEVELAND says he is out of politics. This confirms a rumor which 
has been in circulation for several years.—Z7he Philadelphia North 
American. 

THE gentleman who writes the Statehood plank of the next Republican 
national platform will chew the end of hi 
Washington Post. 


s lead-pencil for some time.— 7%e 


SOME of the States which have been shocked by the hold Addicks and his 
money have had on Delaware would have elected him long ago to the 
Senate.— Zhe Anoxville Sentinel. 


THERE is no evidence at hand that Reed Smoot paid any money for his 
seat, butas yet that does not disqualify a man, even tho it 


is a suspicious 
circumstance.— 7%e Chicago News. 


A PORTION of Great Salt Lake cut off by the Southern Pacific Railroad’s 
fill is getting fresh. 
corporations 


That’s what comes from associating with railroad 
The Baltimore American. . 

THE Grand Vizier of Turkey says that the reforms promised will be 
carried out to the letter. He did not specify which one, but probably re- 
fers to the letter O.—7he Baltimore American. 
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SoutH: “B'’gosh darned if that fellow ain’t havin’ more trouble with 
that question than I have with the real niggers.” 


—The Birmingham Age- Herald. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE AMERICAN NOVEL IN ENGLAND. 


R. RICHARD WHITEING, the novelist, in a recent ad- 
dress in London, spoke in part as follows: 


“T should say that the dominant fact of American literature 
to-day is its gradual, but sure, emancipation from purely English 
influences. It stands quite by itself already, and is English 
only in so far as it is pleased to be so, and not from any sense of 
filial duty or of literary homage. American style, with its ex- 
treme precision, with its highly cultivated sense of the value of 
the phrase, is anything but English. It aims at delicacy, and 
not at the rugged vigor of our best men. Henry James is as un- 
English as he can be. Mr. Harland himself is French rather 
than English in the admirable little story by which he won his 
fame.” 


Taking this utterance for a text, Mr. J. M. Bulloch writes from 
London discussing the flattering question whether the American 
novel will seriously menace the English novel in England itself. 
Mr. Bulloch writes for an American journal (7e Lamp, formerly 
The Book Buyer, February), and presents rot only his own 
views but the views of Mr. Pinero and Thomas Hardy, neither 
of whom, however, professes to know very much about recent 
American fiction. 

Mr. Bulloch himself says *‘there can be no doubt whatever that 
the American novel has come to stay in England,” and in con- 
sidering the reason for this, he comments as foliows on the fact 
that American fiction “has taken the whole world into its sur- 
vey,” intellectually as well as geographically : 


“Time was when we regarded the American novel rather as a 
picture of American life than as an exposition of the abstract art 
of fiction. One thought of the American novel as illustrated, say, 
by ‘The Luck of Roaring Camp’ or‘ Marjory Daw.’ That an 
American writer should approach a subject of universal interest 
was almost unthought of. But that has completely changed. 
We find the American traveling to the uttermost ends of the 
earth, and seeing life and history from the vantage-ground of 
his own intenseindividuality. The art of story-telling knows no 
geographical boundaries. Thus it is that the American is able 
to tell all the old stories over again, not as a dull, recurring 
decimal, but from the point of view of the keen observer who 
comes to the art of letters from the energizing spring-board of 
the world of affairs. I take it that this is the explanation of the 
success in this country of the novel written by Americans.” 


Mr. Bulloch has an interesting word or two to say about the 
American historical novel as compared with the same sort in 
England: 


“In one sphere, I think the American novel will hold its own 
to the detriment of English fiction—I mean the historical story. 
The reason is obvious: the American is looking on the past with 
new eyes and a new method. For the man from the new coun- 
try the old régime is, theoretically at least, full of fascination 
which is practically lost upon observers living actually within 
its influence. By way of illustration, one has only to think of 
our attitudes as two peoples to our heroes. In England, we have 
only one historical character, Nelson, who has the slightest mag- 
netism for the man in the street; the rest are myths. Compare 
with this the attitude of the American toward even the minor 
figures in the war between North and South. The difference is 
largely one between the people; in this respect alone the Ameri- 
can strikes one as a man hungering for a history; and this atti- 
tude has formed a vast asset for him as a writer of fiction.” 


An endeavor to procure the views of English writers on this 
subject did not yield much result. Austin Dobson confesses 
that he is “absolutely ignorant of modern American fiction,” 
saying in extenuation, ‘‘at my age one does not read further; 
one rereads.” Thomas Hardy is conscious of still greater ignor- 
ance. He not only knows too little of American fiction (not even 
qualifying it with the word modern) to express any opinion of 
its tendencies, but “since the dead-set on English fiction by the 
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press some years ago, which paralyzed it to its present condi- 
tion,” he has “taken little interest in new novels at home or 
in America.” Mr. Pinero, it is gratifying to learn, does know 
something about modern American fiction. He speaks as 
follows: 


“What little, however, I know of the American novel inclines 
me to say, in all modesty, that I do think it owes much of its 
science to continental influences, while its matter is purely 
American, As an instance of this I would cite that fine work, 
‘The Octopus,’ by the—how sad it is to have to write the word! 
late Frank Norris. Here is a tale apparently treating a certain 
aspect of American life with the closest fidelity, which yet be- 
longs to the school of Zola. 

“IT would pass a similar criticism upon those two clever books 
by Edith Wharton, called ‘A Gift from the Grave’ and ‘ Crucial 
Instances’—here again we seem to have American life most 
carefully observed, but written upon paper bearing a French 
water-mark, In ‘The Valley of Decision’ this talented lady ap- 
pears to be shaping a new course, and one which promises a 
more distinct individuality. 

“As to the future of American fiction, I would rather hazard 
no view. But I can not help expressing the hope that it may 
come to be composed with a pen less fine and under the stress of 
somewhat warmer circumstances,” 


One unnamed author who has very big salesin England ex- 
presses an opinion that “the American novel is going to give the 
» 


English writer ‘beans.’” Apparently his view of American 


novels is limited to those produced in Boston, 


SUDERMANN ON THE “BRUTALITY” OF 
GERMAN CRITICS. 


HE old battle between author and critic has again been to 
the front in Germany. Mr. Herman Sudermann in four 
successive feuilletons, which appeared in the Berliner Tageb/att 
and have since been reprinted in pamphlet form, makes an ex- 
haustive and damaging examination of the present status of 
dramatic criticism in Germany, its shortcomings, and its effect on 
contemporary drama. According to Mr. Sudermann, the atti- 
tude of critics has never been more unsympathetic than at the 
present moment; the scathing satires which were so much 
dreaded by authors a score of years ago were “mere trifling” in 
comparison with the brutality of the criticism of to-day. 

An article in Das Litterarische Echo, called “‘The Case of 
Sudermann,” gives both Sudermann’s point of view and the 
responses which his attacks have elicited from various critics. 
We quote from it as follows: 


“The beginning of the present critical brutality occurred, in 
Mr. Sudermann’s opinion, toward the end of the eighties, with 
the rise of the modern school, of which Young Karl Bleibtreu 
and young Konrad Alberti were the leaders, ‘The necessity of 
preparing the way for the new turn of taste toward naturalism, 
which has just ended its triumphal progress of ten years’ dura- 
tion, brought about a climax of this tone of universal hate and 
contempt. With a clear reference to the disciples of Sherer (of 
the University of Berlin), Mr. Sudermann speaks of the second 
source of the degeneration of criticism: ‘At the same time a 
spirit of literary self-conceit was developed in those who thought 
that by paying tribute to some distinguished man they could 
deflect some of his glory to themselves,’ But a treasure-trove 
was in store for these young scholars who went forth to battle 
with the idea of reconstructing German literature according to 
theirown theories. The discovery and encouragement of Gerhart 
Hauptmann will be remembered for all time to their credit. 

“ By way of exercising their power these ‘esthetic tyrants’ in- 
vented as catch-words ‘unliterary ’ and ‘theatrical,’ concerning 
which Mr. Suderman expresses himself as follows: ‘From this 
time forth, everything was considered unliterary which did not 
originate in the intimate circle of those who held the same opin- 
ions which they themselves held, or which was not Scandinavian, 
or anything that had any relation to the older literature of 
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France. . . . Again all was theatrical which did not occur in the 
sad patter, patter of a dialog without action; construction, cli- 
max, and catastrophe were all theatrical.’ ” 

of this 


destructive school of criticism are even worse than its progeni- 


Sudermann further holds that the later followers 


tors. It is only lately, he claims, that the absolute degeneration 
of literary manners has obtained. ‘To-day this school of critics 
are “fanatical and without scruple.” Nor does Sudermann hesi- 
tate to name these “fanatics.” According to him, the foremost 
among them is the editor of Die Zukunft, Maximilian Harden, 
of whom Sudermann says that “in the history of all literature 
and pamphieteering it would be difficult to find an author of 
insatiable desire for 
Die 
Gegenwart, Siegfried Jacobsohn of Die Welt Am Montag, 
and Alfred Kerr, dramatic critic of Der Jag. 


more diabolical force and with a more 


destruction.” He also names as offenders an editor of 


The last named, 


in an article in that paper called ‘Criticism and Herr Suder- 


mann,” replies as follows 


“For a period of ten years, I have been making fun of Suder- 
mann as a literary fraud with humorous peculiarities; as one 
pernicious to the art of our country; as an operetta general; as 
a shallow individual who found trivial the important, who con- 
founded the new movements of the day with the work of Marlitt. 
I was not the only one of this opinion, merely the one who could 
most conveniently express himself. Because he was so much in 
the public eye, he appeared to me as an important tendency. ‘It 
is like a war against a chess king,’ I once wrote—‘less a war 
against the king than against those whom he represents.’ ” 


The German press throughout the country has given much 
attention to Sudermann’s assertion that German dramatic criti- 
cism has become brutalized. The general feeling seems to be, 
however, that while there is a certain truth in his charge, it ap- 
plies to the Berlin press only, and to but a part of that. 

Ernst Heilborn remarks in the Frankfurter Zeitung: “Ou 
dramatic criticism as a whole did not become brutalized at the 
beginning of the naturalistic mcvement. It was the Berlin 
critics, and they alone, who seemed at that time to become short- 
sighted and narrow. How true this is, and how much we have 
‘The 


Koélnische Volks-Zettung asserts that ‘“‘Herr Sudermann him- 


suffered by it, we do not need Herr Sudermann to tell us.” 
self is in no sense fine-grained. At the Goethebund he insulted 
the Obscurantists frightfully.” The opinion held by the //ano- 
verische Courter, that Sudermann’s articles are of a personal 
nature, attacking individual critics, rather than a research into 
the tendencies of criticism, is generally agreed to by other 
papers. Such, too, is naturally the opinion of those critics whom 
Sudermann has named as the awful examples of latter-day criti- 
cism. Maximilian Harden in Die Zukunft calls attention to the 
fact that Sudermann names the end of the eighties as the begin- 
ning of the degeneration of criticism, while his first play was 
performed in 1889. Harden remarks that it was natural that 
the criticism prior to that date should appear to Sudermann as 
“harmless trifling.” Harden goes on to state his creed concern- 
ing the function of criticism as follows: 


“He [Sudermann] complains that our theatrical feuilletons‘ are 
consumed with satire and contempt.’ But satire and contempt, 
let me here inform him, are the honorable and recognized weapons 
of critics throughout the civilized world. Because a writer fights 
with such weapons he does not deserve to be damned without 
further examination. The question that is of importance is, 
whether the work or the individual deserves to be treated with 
satire and contempt. And even the answer to this question 
touches only those critics who have not a certain individual life ; 
not those who have either a strong will, or strong personality, 
or a strong way of writing. When acritic has a personal mean- 
ing, a human touch, an artistic attitude, when people listen to 
him when he speaks apart from the subject of which he is speak- 
ing, then the former question as to the objective justice of his 
judgment is of no moment. Was Aristophanes just to Socrates 
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or Euripides? Jesus tothe priests or Pharisees of Israel? Luther, 
Savonarola, Bruno, to the then boundless influence of the papis- 
try? Lessing to Corneille or even to Voltaire? Herr Suder- 
mann does not check his rhetorical flight for an instant before 
such questions as these. He does not pause a second to consider 
whether satire or even contempt had not been earned by the per- 
son criticized; or if the work of the critic, even tho in the end 
many might find his opinions unjust, might not have a personal 
worth over and above its merit as a piece of criticism.”— 77 ams- 
lations made for THE LireEKARY DIGEs?T. 





A NEWLY DISCOVERED PORTRAIT OF DANTE? 


by 


dise and the Inferno, and were made by artists who obviously 


the Strozzi chapel of the Church of Santa Maria Novella, 
at Florence, are two ancient frescoes. They represent Para- 
drew their inspiration from the works of Dante. 
Chiapelli, 


An Italian art 


critic, M. who has been making a study of these 














PORTRAIT OF DANTE DISCOVERED IN FLORENCE, 


This portrait, which occurs in a fresco of the “ Paradiso” in the Church 
of Santa Maria Novella, is considered by M. Chiapelli to be an authentic 
likeness. It differs considerably from the accepted likenesses of the poet. 


frescoes, believes that he has discovered, in the picture of Para- 
dise, an actual portrait of Dante himself. If his surmise is cor- 
rect, the find is of some importance for there is no authentic 
portrait of Dante in existence, except the one painted by his 
friend Giotto. Says LZ’ ///ustration (Paris) : 


“Neither Ary Scheffer nor Eugene Delacroix, in their depic- 
tion of incidents from the ‘ Divine Comedy,’ claimed to represent 
accurately the features of Dante. ‘They painted this legendary 
figure in a conventional way, each one of them according to his 
temperament, his imagination, and his own personal conception 
of the genius and character of the poet. This newly discovered 
portrait of Dante differs widely, as may be seen, from most of 
the other portraits. In fact, it has nothing in common with them 
except the traditional head-dress. 

“The frescoes in the chapel of the Strozzi are the work of two 
masters of the Renaissance, the brothers Bernardo and Andrea 
Orcagna. Andrea was born in 1329, eight years after the death 
of Dante. It is therefore probable that the picture of Paradise, 
containing the supposed head of Dante, was made by Bernardo, 
the elder brother, 

“*M. Chiapelli’s theory is a most interesting one, and is worthy 
of the thorough investigation of the commission of savants and 
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artists which has been appointed to pronounce authoritatively 
upon the question.”"—7rans/atiuon made for THe LITERARY 
DIGEST. 





WHAT A PAINTER ADMIRES IN A PAINTING. 


- HE much-mooted question, why the “painter and the public 


seem ever at swords’ points” in their opinions about pic- 
tures is discussed by Prof. J. C. Van Dyke, in his recent book, 
“The Meaning of Pictures.” He explains how this old quarrel 
first arose, and states the case of both contestants, the public 
and the artists, summing up the grounds of disagreement as 


follows: 


“His [the painter’s] most persistent assertion is that the pic- 
ture should be something decorative in form or color—be some- 
thing beautiful to look at, rather than something moral, intel- 
lectual, or narrative. But the public, being differently minded, 
keeps insisting that the picture should be something in subject 
or have some literary meaning; and, consequently, it often 
misses the decorative altogether. So it is that there is plenty of 
material for disagreement.” 


Professor Van Dyke then considers the attitude of the average 
person toward pictures and what such a person looks for in them, 
as compared with what the artist hopes to find: 


“He starts [the average person] wrong by devoting too much 
attention to pictures that have pretty faces and tell pretty 
stories. He is over-fond of heroes and heroines, plots and tales, 
dramatic scenes from history, or familiar characters in fiction. 
The ideal, whether in figure, face, or landscape, pleases him; 
and he does not object to a laugh over the comic or the ludicrous. 

Of course, he does not care for portraits by Velasquez with 
their outlandish dress, or large Flemish women by Rubens, or 
the ‘splashy’ painting of Dutch burghers by Frans Hals. In 
short, the average person is devoted to the pleasant subject in 
art, and is continually asking of the picture: What does it mean? 

“The view of the painter is very different from allthis. He is 
not interested in the pretty face. The Madonnas and saints, 
whether Dutch, French, German, or Italian, do not interest him 
as Madonnas and saints. A figure, whether sacred or profane, 
is to him only a figure. As for the pretty story, the ideal, the 
correct costume, he usually turns up his nose at them. He is 
not always interested in what a picture means. ‘Too often per- 
haps he cares not a rap whether it means anything or not. His 
question is first of all: What does it look? He wishes to know 
whether that figure is well drawn, rightly placed, beautiful as 
form solely and simply. ... Finally, what is the result of the 
workmanship as a whole? Has the painter handled his materials 
artistically, has he drawn his figures effectively, has he arranged 
them compactly, has he brought his lights and shades together 
truthfully, and has he fused his color-masses Harmoniously? If 
so, he has produced a work of art, whether its subject means 
much or means little.” 


What grounds the artist has for his point of view the writer 
explains. In a brief summary of art from its early days, he 
shows how the artist has been necessarily occupied with decora- 
tive effects and the problems of successfully filling a given space 


with appropriate designs. He sums up as follows: 


“Have you noticed that the rise of that greatest school of all, 
the Italian, can be adequately explained on purely decorative 
grounds? Art was great in Italy primarily because the Italians 
were great technicians, great decorators, great space-fillers. If 
you will turn back and read their lives, their adventures, and 
their quarrels among themselves you will discover that they were 
not wholly absorbed by the Madonnas and Holy Families and 
the religious sentiment of art. . Even the pietists like Fra 
Angelico were not free of obligation to the decorative. Nor dida 
Single one of them ever wish to be free. Whether they believed 
in religion or not, whether they had pietistic sentiment or not, 
they all believed in the beauty of good form and good color, If 


you will look again at Andrea del Sarto’s Holy Families you will 


see little holiness about them orin them, ‘They are only Floren- 
tine people posed in traditional attitude, with Andrea’s wife 
enacting the part of the Madonna. But they are not wanting in 
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decorative charm. Andrea knew how to fill space if not how to 
paint soul, and it was because he did fill space beautifully in the 
convent of the Annunziata that his townspeople called him ‘the 
faultless painter.’ No one ever referred to him as ‘the faultless 
thinker,’ or ‘the faultless sentimentalist,’ or ‘the pietistic 
painter.’ ” 

In the pictures of Titian, says Professor Van Dyke further, you 
will see no figures whose brows are burdened with Christian ecsta- 
sy or furrowed with 
classic thought — little 
but fine form and fine 





color—handsome, rich- 
ly robed Venetians. Yet 
he considers Titian as, 
all in all, “the greatest 
painter known to his- 
tory.” 

To further elucidate 
the painter’s point of 
view, the author bor- 
rows an analogy from 
literature : 


“Materials, crafts- 
manship,the decorative 
sense which requires 
that a man’s work shall 
be interesting in itself, 
are the very bases of 
art; and we often go 
astray in our judgments 
by not considering 
them. Wehave with us 
to-day one of the best 
literary technicians of the nineteenth century—Mr. James the nov- 
elist. It can hardly be contended that he is a very popular novel- 
ist. We sometimes read outbreaks in newspaper or magazine 
columns to the effect that he is not much of a story-teller, has 
not much of a plot. That is the complaint of the average per- 
son in the picture-gallery when he stands face to face with a 
Whistler nocturne. He wants what the artist does not care to 
paint. Mr. Whistler and Mr. James are both very well ac- 
quainted with the pretty face and the romantic story, but they 
choose to ignore them. The average person may read a novel 
by Mr. James, and keep asking, What does it mean? but if Mr. 
James were at his elbow and disposed to ask questions he would 
certainly inquire: How does it read?...... 

‘And this decorative motive, which was the first consideration, 
remains to the last the most enduring feature of art. The his- 
tory of a marble ora picture may be lost; its subject or theme 
may be forgotten; what it meant or signified to a past genera- 
tion may be incomprehensible to a present generation ; but what 
it /ooks is substantially the same for all times and peoples. 
What, I wonder, makes the glory of the ‘Venus of Milo’—the 
fact that she isa Venus? It has been gravely questioned, is still 
questioned, just what character that figure is intended to per- 
sonify; but it has never been doubted that it is a wonderful 
piece of line and form—something beautifultolook upon, What 
makes the glory of Titian’s ‘Sacred and Profane Love’? There 
is nothing either sacred or profane about it: the title is a mis- 
nomer—something attached to the picture long after the painter’s 
death—and no one knows what Titian intended to say in the pic- 
ture. But is the picture less beautiful for that?” 














JOHN C. VAN DYKE, 
Professor of the History of Art in Rutgers 
College, 


In all the preceding, Professor Van Dyke has been presenting the 
painter’s view; he proceeds in his next chapter to plead the case 
of the public. ; well as 


“Why is it necessary,” 


His own conclusion is that the public . 
the painter is entitled to consideration. 
he asks, ‘“‘to let the sense out of everything before it becomes 
artistic?” Whistler's contention that “the subject-matter has 
nothing to do with harmony of color or sound” he likens “to the 
extravagance of those who tell us that in writing nothing which 


” 


teaches, argues, or expounds is ‘literature.’ 


Whistler may 
call one of his small canvases of the sea a symphony in blue or 
gray; but the fact is, it suggests, and was meant to suggest, the 
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sea. It is not simply a canvas with a medley of pigment, but 
an illustrative canvas. In short: “Expressive painting can not 
get on without a thought and a theme. It must represent or 
illustrate something. And if we should cast out all the pictures 
that have an expressive meaning, we should do away with 
almost all the art of the past.” 





SHAKESPEARE’S EARLY TRAGEDIES. 


HAKESPEARE has always afforded a tempting field to 
speculative criticism. So many theories of authorship, 
indeed, have been put forward, and so many “amendments” 
and “revisions ” offered, that it would be strange if the faith of 
the average reader of Shakespeareavere not somewhat unsettled. 
“If destruction advances at this pace,” observes Mr. John 
Clurton Collins, the well-known English critic, “Shakespeare 
will become in a few years almost as mythical as Homer.” He 
says further (in Zhe National Magazine, London) : 

“In no poet are there so many different characteristics of style, 
of color, of sentiment, of thought discernible, and in no poet, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Byron, are there such striking 
inequalities. ‘The consequence has been that speculative criti- 
cism has absolutely reveled in the dissolution of these dramas. 
In some, we are informed, there is no trace of his hand at all, 
and they must goin their entirety; from many, whole scenes, 
from others whole acts have been torn. . . . The object of this 
paper is to put in a plea for the arrest of this process, and I have 
selected the instance of ‘Titus Andronicus’ for three reasons: 
first, because it comprehensively illustrates the methods em- 
ployed by these iconoclasts for the attainment of their paradoxi- 
sal purposes, their indifference to evidence, to probability, to 
reason ; secondly, because it illustrates how easily and lightly a 
baseless theory passes by dint of mere repetition into an article 
of belief; and thirdly, because the assumption of the spurious- 
ness of this play affects very materially the important question 
of Shakespeare’s early education and the development of his 
genius.” 

“Titus Andronicus” has been dismissed by Prof. Edward 
Dowden as “the work of an anonymous writer,” and several 
eminent Shakespearian scholars wish to exclude it from the col- 
lection of Shakespeare’s writings. Its incidents are so ghastly 
and revolting that Mr. Gerald Massey once said that he found it 
‘“‘a perfect slaughter-house. ... It reeks blood; it smells of 
blood ; we almost feel that we have handled blood, it is so gross. 
It is tragedy only in the coarsest relationship, the tragedy of 
horror.” And yet Mr. Churton Collins deems the play “the most 
interesting and important illustration we have of the work of 
Shakespeare’s apprenticeship,” and he supplies a mass of evi- 
dence, both external and internal, in proof of its authenticity. 
We quote again: 


“<«Titus Andronicus’ was most probably Shakespeare’s first 
attempt at tragedy. ‘Io a young novice on his probation as a 
playwright the first consideration would be popularity. He 
found the plays to which we have referred highest in favor, and 
he took them as his prototypes, overdoing, as a tyro would be 
likely to do, the appeals to the depraved taste to which he forced 
himself to pander. He had probably never written blank verse 
before, so he took that of Marlowe, Greene, and Peele as his 
models, and with what success he has imitated that blank verse 
may be judged from the fact that the drama has been attributed 
to those poets; but the blank verse bears a closer resemblance to 
that of Greene and Peele than to that of Marlowe. The play is 
full of reminiscences of the plays on which it is founded, recalling 
particularly ‘The Spanish Tragedy,’ ‘Selimus,’ and ‘The Jew 
OL TEAR. «6 2:0, 65s 

“It is not with his mature works that‘ Titus’ is to be compared, 
but with the dramas on which it was modeled and which it 
aspired to rival, and the moment such a comparison is instituted 
the immeasurable superiority to all of them becomes instantly 
apparent. Compare, for instance, its admirably proportioned, 
closely woven plot with the rambling, shambling skimble-skam- 
ble of ‘The Spanish Tragedy’ and‘ ‘The Jew of Malta,’ its meas- 
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ured and dignified rhetoric with the boisterous fanarado of the 
worst parts of ‘Tamburlaine’ ; its fine touches of nature and oc- 
casionally piercing pathos with anything which had appeared on 
the English stage before. Who but Shakespeare could have 
placed in the mouth of Titus, when heart-crushing horrors are 
accumulating on horrors, 

When will this fearful slumber have an end ? 
or condensed what is condensed in 

Where life hath no more interest but to breathe ? 


In what other mint could be coined such a couplet as 


O brother, speak with possibilities, 

And do not break into these deep extremes? 
How noble, too, are the lines: 

King, be thy thoughts imperious, like thy name; 

Is the sun dimmed that gnats do fly at it? 

The eagle suffers little birds to sing, 

And is not careful what they mean thereby, 


He can at pleasure stint their melody. 
If anything more simply pathetic exists in dramatic poetry than 
the following, where can it be found? 
Lucius. O take this warm kiss on thy pale cold lips, 
These sorrowful drops upon thy blood-stain'd face, 
The last sad duties of thy noble son. 
MARCUS. Tear for tear and loving kiss for kiss 
Thy brother Marcus tenders on thy lips. 
Lucius. Come hither, boy ; come, come and learn of us 
To melt in showers; thy grandsire lov’d thee well: 
Many a time he danc’d thee on his knee, 
Sung thee asleep, his loving breast thy pillow ; 
Many a matter hath he told to thee, 
Meet and agreeing with thine infancy: 
In that respect, then, like a loving child 
Shed yet some small drops from thy tender spring, 
Because kind nature doth require it so,” 
Mr. Algernon Swinburne, in an article in //arfer’s Vagazine 
(March), treats “King Richard II.,” rather than “Titus An- 
dronicus,” as Shakespeare’s first attempt at tragedy. He writes: 


“Of the three lines on which the greatest genius that ever 
made earth more splendid, and the name of man more glorious, 
than without the passage of its presence they could have been, 
chose alternately or successively to work, the line of tragedy was 
that on which its promise or assurance of future supremacy was 
first made manifest. The earliest comedies of Shakespeare, 
overflowing with fancies and exuberant in beauties as they are, 
gave no sign of inimitable power: their joyous humor and their 
sunbright poetry were charming rather than promising quali- 
ties. The imperfections of his first historic play [‘ King Richard 
II.’], on which I trust I have not touched with any semblance of 
even the most unwilling or unconscious irreverence, are surely 
more serious, more obvious, more obtrusive, than the doubtless 
undeniable andi ndisputable imperfections of ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ 
If the style of love-making in that loveliest of all youthful poems 
is fantastically unlike the actual courtship of modern lovers, it is 
not unliker than is the style of love-making in favor with Dante 
and his fellow poets of juvenile and fanciful passion. Setting 
aside this objection, the first of Shakespeare’s tragedies is not 
more beautiful than blameless, ‘There is noincoherence of char- 
acter, no inconsistency of action. Aumerle is hardly so living a 
fizure as Tybalt: Capulet is as indisputably probable as York is 
obviously impossible in the part of a headstrong tyrant. There 
is little feminine interest in the earliest comedies: there is less 
in the first history. In the first tragedy there is nothing else, or 
nothing but what is so subservient and subordinate as simply to 
bring it out and throw it into relief. In the work of a young 
poet this difference would or should be enough to establish and 
explain the fact that tho he might be greater than all other men 
in history and comedy, he was still greater in tragedy.” 





NOTES. 


A LIFE-SIZED bust of Sidney Lanier was unveiled at Tulane University, 
New Orleans, a few days ago. 


MR. JOHN HENRY BONER, poet, editor, and cyclopedist, died in the city 
of Washington week before last. His most notable poem was “Poe’s Cot- 
tage at Fordham.” He was at one time on the staff of the “Standard Dic- 
tionary,” the “Century Dictionary,” and the “Library of American Litera- 
ture,” and for several years was on the editorial staff of THE LITERARY 
DIGES', where his work was of uniformly high grade. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE UNIVERSE FOR MAN AFTER ALL? 


HE earth and its inhabitants, which held such a proud posi- 
tion in the Ptolemaic cosmogony, have not fared so well 

with modern science. We have been taught to look upon our 
planet merely as one of the smaller satellites of a low-class sun, 
and upon ourselves, at least from an astronomical point of view, 
Prof. 
In an article 
in 7he Fortnightly Review (London, March) entitled ‘‘Man’s 
Place in the Universe,” he tells us that we are on top after all. 


as something less than grasshoppers. Now, however, 


Alfred Russell Wallace bids humanity take heart. 


The veteran English biologist regards it as proved that our solar 
system is practically in the center of the universe, which is cer- 
tainly limited in extent, and that the earth is in the most favor- 
able position in that system for the development of life. Hence, 
in a biological sense, we are in the center of things after all. 
Professor Wallace believes that we are the only intelligent living 
beings in existence and that the creation of the universe has cul- 
minated in our appearance, which was its end and aim. This is 
practically the old theological view, but Dr. Wallace here bases 
it on scientific considerations, In discussing our position in space 
the writer says: 

“The result so far reached by astronomers as the direct, logi- 
cal conclusion from the whole mass of facts accumulated by 
means of powerful instruments of research, which have given us 
the new astronomy, is that our sun is one of the central orbs of a 
globular star cluster, and that this star cluster occupies nearly 
the central position in the exact plane of the Milky Way; but I 
am not aware that any writer has taken the next step and, com- 
bining these two conclusions, has stated definitely that our sun 
is thus shown to occupy a position very near if not actually at 
the eenter of the whole visible universe, and therefore, in all 
probability, in the center of the whole material universe. 

“This conclusion no doubt is a startling one, and all kinds of 
objections will be made against it, yet I am not acquainted with 
any great inductive result of modern science that has been ar- 
rived at so gradually, so legitimately, by means of so vast a 
mass of precise measurements and observations and by such 
wholly unprejudiced workers. It may not be proved with minute 
accuracy as regards the actual mathematical center. That is not 
of the least importance; but that it is substantially correct there 
seems to be no good reason to doubt, and I therefore hold it right 
and proper to have it so stated and provisionally accepted until 
further accumulations of evidence may show to what extent it 
requires modification. 

“This completes the first part of our inquiry, but an equally 
important part remains to be considered: our position in the 
solar system itself as regards adaptability for organic life. Here, 
too, I am not aware that the whole facts have been sufficiently 
considered, yet there are facts that indicate our position in this 
respect to be as central and unique as that of the sun in the 
stellar universe.” 


The materialistic argument, that man as a culminating point 
of the vastness of the universe is a ridiculous anticlimax, the 
means being out of all proportion to the end achieved, is met by 
Dr. Wallace with the reminder that with infinite space and in- 
finite time proportions cease to exist. If the end be worthy, we 
may presume that the means used to attain it were the best or 
possibly the only ones. Here is Dr. Wallace’s conclusion : 

“ The three startling facts that we are in the center of a cluster 
of suns, and that that cluster is situated not only precisely in the 
plane of the Milky Way, but also centrally in that plane, can 
hardly now be looked upon as chance coincidences without any 
significance in relation to the culminating facts that the planet 
so situated has developed humanity. Of course, the relation 
here pointed out may be a true relation of cause and effect, and 
yet have arisen as the result of one ina thousand million chances 
occurring during almost infinite time; but, on the other hand, 
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those thinkers may be right who, holding that the universe is a 
manifestation of mind and that the orderly development of liv- 
ing souls supplies an adequate reason why such a universe should 
have been called into existence, believe that we ourselves are its 
sole and sufficient result, and that nowhere else than near the 
central position in the universe which we occupy could that 
result have been attained.” 





EVILS OF THE ATHLETIC HABIT. 


T HE training habit may be as hard to break as the habitual 

use of narcotics or alcohol, says a physician, writing in 
American Medicine. By this he means that when the athlete 
ceases training, it may require mouths for the system to adapt 
itself to the new conditions. The athlete must, however, give it 
all up sooner or later, and the results, we are told, are often dis- 
astrous. Hence the writer condemns not so much athletics as 
what he calls the athletic habit. He says: 

“Prolonged observation has convinced me that the muscles of 
the professional athlete or the blacksmith are not only unneces- 
sary to men whose daily occupation requires no high degree of 
muscular development, but are absolutely injurious. Not only 
is this true so far as exaggerated muscular development is con- 
cerned, but it applies with special force to the structural and 
functional visceral capacity of the large-muscled man, a capacity 
which has developed fard fassu with the growth of muscle. 
Large muscles unused are pernicious, it is true, but an immense 
unused visceral capacity is still more so. Muscular degeneracy 
does not necessarily produce serious results, save in the case of 
the heart; but visceral degeneracy is a much more serious mat- 
ter. A big arm with a fine biceps, triceps, and deltoid develop- 
ment may be very pretty to look at, but such arms have ofttimes 
cost their owners their lives. 

“An important point to which attention has not been called, 
so far as I know, is this: Individuals in hard training necessarily 
demand more food, and food richer in proteids, than those who 
do not train. Proper digestion, assimilation, metabolism, and 
elimination depend here upon the maintenance of a large amount 
of muscular exercise... . The demand for nitrogenized food 
and food in large quantity does not subside immediately upon 
cessation of the usual amount of exercise. The accumulation of 
crude products of tissue metabolism is an inevitable result when 
the athlete goes out of training, if he does not markedly modify 
the quality and diminish the quantity of his diet. 

“Independently of the question of overstrain, a high degree of 
physical development is often fatal, if for any reason the subject 
is compelled to cease his muscular work and adopt a sedentary 
life. One of the greatest pugilists that America ever produced, 
John Dwyer, of Brooklyn, quit his regular occupation to enter 
the counting-room—he died within a year of tuberculosis. The 
explanation in this case was simple enough: the immense lungs 
which were necessarily an advantage in the prize-ring fell into 
disuse in the counting-room. Disuse meant degeneration, and 
degeneration meant a lack of resistance of which tubercle bacil- 
lus was not slow to take advantage. I have had under my pro- 
fessional observation several lesser lights among professional 
athletes, in whom a similar result occurred from the cessation of 
training. 

“In my own experience—and I have often trained to excess— 
the training habit has been as hard to break, when necessity has 
compelled me to do so, as the habitual use of narcotics and alco 
hol seems to be in most individuals. On several occasions when 
I have been compelled to cease training for one reason or another 
it has required many months for my system to become adapted 
to the new conditions. ‘The time arrives in the lives of all 
athletes when the exigencies of one’s occupation, or advancing 
years, associated with the lack of enthusiasm incidental to the 
middle period of life, bring about a cessation of active training. 
In many instances the result is disastrous, and while, in common 
with a number of others whom I have known, I have seen no 
particularly disastrous results in my own person, the instances 
in which the opposite is true have been so numerous in my ex- 
perience that 1 am convinced of the correctness of my position. 
Every physician athlete with whom I have been associated in 
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the past twenty-five years has coincided with me in the foregoing 
views. 

“One of the marked evils of systematic training is the fact 
that . the digestive function is very much disturbed, in many 
instances, by the cessation of the hard, systematic muscular 
work. Functional disturbance of the liver is very often met in 
athletes out of training. I have noted in certain individuals 
some particular form of athletics was absolutely necessary to 
maintain the normal hepatic function ; thus, in one case the in- 
dividual was compelled to indulge vigorously in boxing to avoid 
hepatic torpor. ‘the movements involved in excessive sparring 
seemed to have an especially stimulating action upon the liver, 
and a few days’ cessation of the violent exercise produced con- 
siderable disturbance.” 





IS MOTION THE CHIEF FUNCTION OF LIFE? 


OME of the more recent physiological psychologists have 
restricted their investigations of the mind’s action almost 
exclusively to its motor function, that is, its ability to produce 
movement of some sort. This is deprecated by M. Charles Rol- 
land, who, in the Revue Scientifique (Paris, February 14), en- 
deavors to show that in the theories and methods of physiologi- 
cal psychology a place of too high importance has been given to 
the phenomena of motion. This position, he alleges, does not 
correspond to the place occupied by the motor function in life. 
The result is, he says, that the attention of investigators has 
been directed too exclusively to the outside or peripheric phe- 
nomena of the body, to the neglect of the inner phenomena, and 
that the problem of consciousness—the essential feature of 
psychology—has not been grasped. He says: 

“What is physiologic movement? It is one of the forms of 
energy by which the living being responds to the action of cos- 
mic medium in which it is plunged. ‘The living creature is 
nothing else than a transformer of energy. The actions exerted 
on it by the cosmic medium are what we call excitations. Each 
mode of energy is a specific excitant—heat, light, electricity, 
movement, sound, chemical excitants. To these excitations the 
living being responds in its turn by the production of some 
mode of energy—heat, light, electricity, sound, movement, nerv- 
ous energy. The living being receives and stores energy under 
its different forms and restores it to the surrounding medium, 
frees it under different forms. Thus we may define general 
physiology as the study of the transformations of energy effected 
in special conditions by the creatures called living. It is the 
determination of these special conditions that is the great prob- 
lem of life, and the work of biology. ...... 

“I wish to remark that physiological movement is only one of 
the manifestations by which the living being responds to the 
action of the medium. . . . The functioning of the living sub- 
stance does not result in the production of movement only, but 
in varied manifestations of energy of which movement is only 
one mode....... 

“But granted that motor phenomena are not the whole of 
physiology, are they not the most numerous and the most im- 
portant? ‘The cases of the firetly and the electric fish are excep- 
tional, and in the immense majority of living beings, especially 
of animals, the motor function is manifestly preponderant.” 

To this M. Rolland replies that the different modes of energy 
with which the organism responds to stimulation are not of the 
same degree of importance all through the biological scale. The 
motor function is of less importance, for instance, in vegetables 
than in animals; the nervous function is more so in man than in 
the lower animals. M. Rolland believes that movement plays a 
less part in man than in the other animals. In acurious book 
on “The Superiority of Animals to Man,” M. P. Maréchal has 
held that in locomotion man is inferior to other animals, and M. 
Rolland believes that he has proved his point. Theory shows, 
too, that the motor function would become of less importance as 


the nervous function increased in value. He goes on to say: 


“In other words, if the motor function is less important in man 
thanin animals, it is because the intellectual development of the 
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former is the higher. .. . In the evolution of the different bio- 
logical functions . . . most of them, and probably all, have 
varied in importance; especially has the nervous function, and 
with it the so-called psychic function, increased at the expense of 
all the others, particularly of the motor function. ... In the 
presence of this result is it legitimate to accord to the motor 
function a preponderant réle, almost an exclusive one, in human 
psychology?” 


The question, ‘‘ What is consciousness?” which some psycholo- 
gists of the highest repute think it unnecessary to discuss, while 
others regard it as insoluble, will never be answered, M. Rol- 
land asserts, so long as our attention is directed so exclusively, 
in the study of pscyhology, to the various motions of the human 
body and their significance. In saying this he is not advocating, 
he asserts, a return to the old psychological methods which 
ignored physiological phenomena altogether. The nerve-func- 
tion is physiological as well as that of movement; but the nervous 
phenomena, as they are more important, are, he thinks, the ones 
to study; and he believes that the results of such study will be 
far-reaching.— 7rans/ation made for THe LITERARY DicEstT. 





WHERE SOLOMON GOT HIS GOLD. 


HE question of the whereabouts of the Biblical Ophir, where 
the Hebrew monarchs got their gold, has been a vexed one 
for centuries. ‘“‘Every ancient digging,” says a writer in 7he 
Engineering and Mining Journad, “in the countries tributary 
to the Indian Ocean or the Red Sea has, at different times, been 
put forward as a claimant for the honor,” including the Mysore, 
the ruined cities in Mashonaland, and the prehistoric remains in 
the Nubian mountains, besides more vague suggestions of other 
countries and places, from the highlands of Abyssinia to the 
Mountains of the Moon. Now, however, it appears certain that 
Solomon’s mines were in the Zambesi region. 
quoted above: 


Says the writer 


“Between that great river and the Sabi, in the modern Rhode- 
sia, there are many thousand old mines, two hundred and forty 
of which afforded the beginnings of undertakings now in course 
of actual exploitation. This extensive series of old workings 
reaches from north of the Zambesi tothe Murchison Range in 
the ‘I'ransvaal. Messrs. Hall and Nea, who have also written a 
book about it, estimate that the area covered is 750,000 square 
miles. Withinthis areathere are ruins of entire cities, fortresses, 
and temples, bearing plentiful evidence of the ancient worship 
of Baal-Ashera and the civilization which characterized the 
Himyarites of Southern Arabia. 

“The discussion of this fascinating problem presents three 
features of particular interest; in the first place, all the old 
legends impute the gold of Ophir to Arabia, where gold, in quan- 
tity, has not been found, the idea of rich resources having grown 
from the fact that the gold of the ancient world passed through 
the hands of the Arabians, who were the great traders and pirates 
of antiquity, and of a much later historic period also. The ‘gold 
of Arabia’ therefore obviously belongs to the category of the 
Greek Kalends. Secondly, the African negro, as we know him 
and find him, never could have done this work save under the 
compulsion of a higher race. Moreover, if we accept literally 
the Biblical statistics, the output of Ophir must have been co- 
lossal. Ini Chron. xxix 4., we read that King David contributed 
to the building of the Temple no less than ‘ three thousand talents 
of gold, of the gold of Ophir.’ A talent being 114 pounds Troy, 
these three thousand talents would be worth over eighty million 
dollars of our money. These must have been ‘powerful’ dig- 
gings from which such tribute could come to the Hebrew mon- 
arch. No such scanty gophering as has been seen in Nubia will 
explain the wealth of the Semitic kings nor that of the Ptolemies, 
all of whom obtained great stores of gold from an unknown El 
Dorado. 

“It appears likely that Solomon’s treasure-vaults have been 
uncovered. It is still a fascinating subject of conjecture how 
the ore was treated and shipped from the interior to the Red Sea, 
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altho the methods of the Arab traders serve as a connecting-link 
between the transport systems of widely separated periods. His- 
toric sentiment is not lacking in the consideration of the fact 
that if the Hebrews did indeed direct the work of this ancient 
Ophir in the Zambesi country, their descendants, in Hamburg, 
Berlin, and London are to-day the active promoters of the great 
era of mining development which has reopened this very tract 
to the industry of the modern world.” 


TO CLIMB THE WORLD’S HIGHEST PEAK. 
A SERIOUS attempt is to be made to scale the highest moun- 
The 


climber, if he succeeds, will have broken the record by over 5,000 


tain in the world, Mount Everest, in the Himalayas, 


feet, for the highest point yet reached—Aconcagua in the Andes 
—is 23,080 feet above sea-level, while Everest is 29,000. Mr, 
Herbert C. Fyfe, who writes an article on the subject in 7%e 
Scientific American (March 7), tells us that this attempt is under 
the direction of a Mr. Eckenstein, but that few details of his plans 
can be ascertained. Mr. Fyfe quotes the opinions of several 
skilled mountain climbers to show that success is by no means im- 


possible, altho its attainment will be difficult. He says: 


“Some day or other a mountaineer will succeed in scaling 
Mount Everest. ‘There is nothing impossible in it. Two things 
are wanted, time and money; and provided these are forthcom- 
ing, success may very well be looked for. 

“Most of the great climbers of to-day agree in affirming that 
man could exist at an altitude of 29,000 feet, provided of course 
that careful precautions were taken and all the details of the ex- 
pedition were worked out inathoroughly practical manner. The 
climber must not attempt to ascend Mount Everest right off. 
He will have to take some years over it, climbing each year toa 
certain height and resting weeks here and there on the road in 
order to accustom his body to the unwonted altitudes. Supplies 
will be a great problem, but if he can manage to insure food, 
clothing, and other necessaries reaching him at the various 
camps at which he will be forced to remain for some little time, 
and if he is strong enough to withstand the cold and the rarefied 
atmosphere, it is possible that one day his ambition will be satis- 
tied and that he will be able to take his stand on the highest 
point of the earth’s surface and to rejoice in the fact that he has 
accomplished something which no one else has ever done since 
the world began. Let us see what the experts have to say 
respecting the possibility of scaling Mount Everest. 
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“Quite recently a paper was read before the Alpine Club by 
Dr. Malcolm L. Hepburn on‘ The Influence of High Altitudes 
in Mountaineering.” Summing up his remarks as to the ascent 
of Mount Everest, Dr. Hepburn said: ‘Provided he has plenty 
of time, plenty of suitable food, and fine weather, I see nothing 
unavoidable in the conditions of the atmosphere at high altitudes 
to prevent a man with healthy organs from ascending the high- 
est point on the earth’s surface.’ 

““Among the speakers at Dr. Hepburn’s lecture was Sir Martin 
Conway, who spoke as follows: ‘On the two occasions when I 
have been close on 23,000 feet I have felt that I could have 
climbed farther, and that if I could have slept there I might have 
climbed much farther. ‘The problem of climbing Mount Everest 
will be composed of two main difficulties—politics and finance. 
If the governor of India would persuade the government of Nepal 
to let the Alpine Club try, and if about £10,000 was forthcom- 
ing, and a good party, with an ample supply of porters, could 
devote two or three consecutive years to the attempt, there would 
be some chance of conquering the peak.” 

“If Everest were only in England,” said Mr. Dent, another 
expert climber, “the problem would have been solved long ago.” 
Mr. Fyfe goes on to say: 

“It is agreed that the easiest side for the ascent is from the 
north, but the Government of India does not care about travelers 
penetrating into Tibet, and it is possible, after Mr. H. Henry 
Savage Landor’s reputed experiences, that the travelers them- 
selves would fight shy of the Tibetans, whoare not a kindly race 
as far as strangers are concerned.” 


WHY DO INSECTS VISIT FLOWERS? 


he RS of course are sought by insects on account of the 

honey or pollen that they contain; but it has hitherto been 
generally accepted that the bright colors of the petals are the 
primary means of attraction. It has even been supposed that 
the evolution of the colored flower was dependent on the fact 
that it attracted insect visitors and so facilitated pollenization. 
But if we are to accept the conclusions of Professor Plateau, of 
the University of Ghent, this must be all wrong, and insects are 
not attracted by the brilliant colors of the blossoms, but rather 
by the perception in some other way—probably by scent—that 
there is honey or pollen. The experiments of Professor Plateau, 
which were reported by him to the Belgian Royal Academy last 








THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN PEAKS IN THE WORLD. 


Mount Everest seen from Darjeeling—height 29,000 feet. 
Courtesy of The Sctentific American (New York), 
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November, are thus described in Nature (London, February 5) 
by G. W. Bulman: 


“Flowers of Papaver Orientale [a species of poppy] were de- 
prived of these petals, and the number of insects visiting the 
remaining parts carefully noted and compared with the number 
of those visiting neighboring intact flowers. 

‘Now it seems evident that the question, Are insects attracted 
by the brilliant colors of flowers? should be decisively answered 
by such experiments. If they are thus attracted, then we should 
expect them to neglect these petal-less flowers while visiting the 


others. In removing the petals, Professor Plateau took certain 
precautions. ‘The unopened flower was carefully enclosed in a 


sort of cage, so as to preclude insect visits. When it expanded, 
the petals were carefully removed by means of a pair of scissors 
kept specially for this purpose. Great care was taken to avoid 
touching any of the remaining parts of the flower with the fin- 
gers. Professor Plateau lays special stress on this, as he thinks 
that certain previous experiments of a similar nature have been 
vitiated by neglecting such a precaution. ‘The experimenter in 
removing the corolla has left on the remaining parts the scent of 
human fingers. Its keen sense of smell enabling the insect to 
perceive this, it has consequently avoided the flower. 

“The poppy flowers thus carefully prepared were watched, and 
the number and kind of insects visiting them noted. At thesame 
time, a number of intact flowers were similarly watched. . . 

“Taking the average, each of the 30 petal-less flowers received 
4.5 visits, each of the 70 normal flowers received 2.4 visits. 

“So great, indeed, appeared to be the attraction of these petal- 
less flowers that on many occasions Professor Plateau has seen 
more than one bee in a single flower.” 





MOVING TRICK-PICTURES. 


RICK photographs are almost as old as the art of photog- 
raphy itself, and pictures of animals with the heads of 
well-known persons, or of the same man seated around a table 
in different attitudes, are mysterious only to those who do not 
know how they are made. The purveyors of moving pictures, 
which, tho capable of such extensive use in instruction, seem 
lately to have degenerated into a rather mediocre form of amuse- 
ment, have not been slow to realize the possibilities that are 
offered in this direction. Some instances of these, with explana- 
tions, are thus given in 7ie Zimes (Philadelphia) : 


“One of the latest mystery pictures is ‘The Human Incubator.’ 
A man is represented standing before a table on which there are 
six eggs andaplate. He takes up one egg, breaks it about a 
foot above the plate, and, as the contents strike the latter, a 
little chick picks itself up and runs over the table. 

“This he does with each egg in succession. When the six 
chicks are running about, he holds the last broken shell above 
the plate, a chicken runs back and apparently jumps into one of 
the shells, which is placed on the table again whole. 

“This is one of the simplest of all the pictures. In reality the 
man stands before the camera and breaks an egg into the plate. 
He then reaches out for a little chicken, which is handed to him, 
and puts it on the plate. Naturally, it immediately runs off on 
the table. The same thing is done with each of the six eggs, 
until the same number of chickens have actually been put on the 
plate. 

“When the film is developed ten or fifteen feet of it represent 
the man reaching out and putting the chicken on the plate. 
This part is cut out of the main strip, and the section of the film 
representing the contents of the egg striking the plate is attached 
to that showing the chicken picking itself up from the center of 
the plate, where it had been placed in the interval. The appar- 
ent impossibility of the tiny fowl returning to the egg is accom- 
plished merely by reversing the course of the film—that is, ma- 
king the picture operate backward. 

“Two similar pictures are ‘The Tramp’s Miraculous Escape’ 
and ‘The Photographer’s Mishap.’ In the first one two tramps 
meet on a railroad track and exchange embraces. One produces 
a bottle and goes on, leaving it with his colleague of the road. 

“The tramp who received the bottle sits down on a railroad 
tie, takes several good ‘pulls’ at it, and finally goes to sleep. 
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Suddenly a fast express makes its appearance, and being unable 
to stop in such a short distance, strikes the unfortunate man and 
scatters ‘fragments of him” in every direction. ‘The train is 
stopped, and train hands return to gather up the remains, 
After carrying them for a short distance on a stretcher the tramp 
jumps up alive and makes a dive for his bottle, which has been 
sett DOUING, . 6 635s 

“An invariable groan of horror comes from in front of the can- 
vas when the train strikes the body, for it seems impossible that 
it is not a reproduction of an actualcatastrophe. A man is really 
photographed on the tracks until the locomotive gets near. 

“Then the camera is stopped, and the man steps out of harm’s 
way. Another picture is taken with a dummy in the same posi- 
tion, and this time the locomotive is permitted to mangle it. 
The camera is again stopped, the real man substituted for the 
remains of the dummy, and the third picture represents the 
marvelous resurrection. When the three films are adjusted so 
they run continuously, the affair is extremely realistic. 

“One of the most humorous of the mysterious pictures is ‘The 
Mysterious Doctor.’ A cripple enters the doctor's office, hob- 
bling along on his hands, both legs having been taken off just 
below the hips. The doctor places the man on the table, and 
taking two legs from a closet places them in the proper position 
on the patient. 

“The latter finds to his delight that the new legs adhere firmly 
and he jumps from the table and dances around the room. The 
doctor then places a sheet around him, and, with the idea of 
bettering his countenance, takes a huge saw and saws the man’s 
head off. He takes another head from a nearby table and puts 
it on the patient. This also works to perfection. 

“The man who really enters the doctor's office is really a crip- 
ple without legs. After the wonderful surgeon brings out the 
two legs, and apparently affixes them to his unfortunate pa- 
tient’s body, the lens is closed, while a man with two sound legs 
is substituted. Of course, only the substitution of a dummy is 
required before the doctor saws off the head, and then a restitu- 
tion to show the live man with the new head.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“FRESH-AIR tablets area preparation discovered by a French scientist,” 
says Zhe Medical Times. “It was while investigating acetylene that he dis- 
covered that he could combine certain chemicals into a tablet which, on 
being dropped into water, dissolved and gave forth pure oxygen. These 
tablets will be exceedingly useful in a closed carriage, a submarine boat, a 
mine, or anywhere else where the air has become vitiated.” 


A GERMAN photographer, Kunwald, savs Photography, when taking a 
picture of a lady of doubtful age, “ places sheets of celluloid between the 
negative and the printing-paper, thus producing avery softening effect, 
which hides the discrepancies of age. Does Herr Kunwald interpose a cer- 
tain number of celluloid sheets according toage? If such methods become 
popular, we may perhaps see the Royal Photographic Society recommend- 
ing standards of this kind: 

Lady’s age, 60, sheets interposed, 20 
“ “ “ “ 


70, 300 


and so on.” 


“Itds strange that with all our empirical knowledge of malaria,” says an 
editorial writer in 7he Medical News, “the dangers of being out after dark 
on summer nights, of living near marshes, or newly broken ground, of 
sleeping out of doors, that we should never have suspected that the teasing 
mosquito, omnipresent under such conditions, should be the cause of the 
greater trouble. We are not so clever as we have commonly supposed 
ourselves to be. Indeed,a hill tribe of Africans showed more wit in their 
limited observations than scientists from Aristotle down. They noted 
that when they went down to the plains they were bitten by mosquitoes 
which they called J/du, and with the bites came the sickness which they 
also called Médu, the sickness being no other than malaria. Now that the 
marvelous relation of the malarial plasmodium to its winged host is 
worked out, we. hope that the American people will take upon themselves 
regularly the spring-time task of cleaning up their mosquito-breeding 
lands.” 


“THE northern belt [of forests] is perhaps greater in extent than all the 
other timber belts and reserves of Canada combined,” saysa writer in 7he 
National Geographic Magazine. “According to the best authority, it ex- 
tends from the eastern coast of Labrador north of the fiftieth parallel ina 
northwesterly direction to Alaska, a distance of some 3,000 miles. with an 
average width of perhaps s00 miles. This vast strip of timber land, if 
placed upon the territory of the United States, would extend from Maine 
to California and from the southern shore of Lake Erie to the northern 
boundary line of Georgia. It is known as the spruce forest of the Domin- 
ion, the great bulk of the timber being of that species, black and white, the 
other important trees being larch and poplar. Altho this belt has been 
but partially explored, it is claimed that many of the trees in the southern 
portion are of a lumber-producing size, but the greater portion is fit only 
for pulp. When it is considered that spruce is distributed in vast quanti- 
ties through all the forests of Canada, and that an almost incalculable 
amount will be produced in this great northern belt, it is hardly exaggera- 
tion to say that the Dominion possesses an inexhaustible supply of pulp- 
wood.” 
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MEN’S CLUBS AND THE CHURCHES. 


HE “club idea,” as applied to churches, appears to be in the 
ascendent. Almostevery city parish nowadays is regarded 
as incomplete unless it contains a men’s club. In New York 
the clubs associated with the church of the Paulist Fathers, and 
with the Pro-Cathedral, St. George’s Church, and St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church have reached large proportions, and the influence 
they exert is generally regarded as in the widest sense beneficial. 
It is somewhat surprising, therefore, to find a clergyman who 
has had wide experience in the organization of men’s clubs 
assuming toward them the attitude of a hostile critic. Writing 
anonymously in Zhe /udependent (New York), he declares: 

“When the church takes up this enterprise its object is, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, one alone of two things ; 
either to minister to persons in its own membership or to min- 
ister to those outside. For example, a church has among its 
members a number of men who because of limited resources and 
meager accomplishments are subject to temptation, in danger of 
enticement, and in need of some safe place of recreation. So 
that church opens a room in its church-house, which ‘house’ 1s 
nowadays almost invariably a part of its parish machinery, and 
expects that club-room to serve as a sort of safe retreat. Either 
this or it reverses that order, and instead of furnishing to men 
already members these accommodations, furnishes the accommo- 
dations to men not members of the church at all. 

“If a church does this, its aim, in turn, is again one of two 
things: either, in order, by furnishing such advantages, to en- 
list the interest of those men in that church to the intent that the 
church will finally draw them into some more close affiliation ; or 
else, ignoring even this, to do for those men outside the church 
something which in itself is intrinsically advantageous. 

“The quarters furnished for any one of these clubs, organized 
for any of these three purposes, are much the same. The build- 
ings, rooms, appointments, ete., are in the regulation fashion, 
and the activities are about the same as those of well-conducted 
men’s clubs anywhere. Membership may range from one to 
two or three or even half a dozen hundred men. ‘There is 
always a gymnasium; there is a library filled with books and 
magazines ; entertainments are held, perhaps, monthly through- 
out the winter, while besides all this there may be lectures, 
smokers, concerts, exhibitions, tournaments, ete. An annual 
report of the doings of such a club will contain such familiar 
expressions as these: ‘The pool tournament was the cause of 
much friendly rivalry.” ‘The annual excursion was the event 
of the summer, nearly 3,coo persons being carried on three 
barges chartered by the club, while the profits from the sale of 
tickets after all expenses had been paid were $7co.’ ‘Ladies 
evenings continue to be popular.’ ‘Entertainments are con- 
ducted frequently, and the dancing-class is well attended.’ ” 


The writer is in entire sympathy with the church’s endeavor 
to provide a place of ‘‘safe retreat” ; and he leaves the impres- 
sion that he does not regard as insurmountable the numerous 
difficulties of club management. But he thinks that as a“ feeder 


for the church” the men's club is an utter failure. Hewrites on 


this point : 


“The theory upon which the church club is founded is that men 
will find their physical comfort ministered to, and that this will 
induce them to enter the church for their more vital welfare. 
Well, in theory this is pleasing, and at first sight plausible, but 
in point of fact it simply does not work. Men will follow just so 
far along that line, and then will stop. ‘They will take just what 
you have to give; but when, in turn, you ask that they shall 
give themselves, they refuse—courteously, to be sure, but none 
the less emphatically. 

“For example, in one club in which there were 130 members, 
throughout a whole year, the entrance to the building being next 
door to the entrance of the church, justone lone man crossed the 
threshold from the former to the latter during all the year. This 


can not be answered by the criticism that the preaching in that 
were remiss in any duty ; 
In another similar men’s club during 


church was poor, or that the clergy 
such was not the case. 
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two years not one man joinedthe church. This not because that 
club was not ‘successful’ from every other point of view; in 
fact, it was phenomenally so, the membership increasing during 
that same period from seven men to one hundred and seven. In 
the largest men’s club in New York attached to any church—an 
Episcopal church—a club with six hundred members and a wait- 
ing list of two hundred more, only one man ba: been confirmed 
in three years.” 


The very leaders of this movement, we are told, are to-day 
“questioning the validity of the whole process with the most 
searching earnestness,” and several important New York churches 
are closing up their parish-houses on the East Side and offering 


the use of them to the school board. We quote, in conclusion : 


“It must begin to be apparent then that, while many features 
of this work are good, there are certain points at which its suc- 
cess seems to be at least doubtful; certain things pertaining to 
the movement as a whole regarding which grave questions may 
be asked. It must begin to appear wise also that some of these 
things should be pointed out in order that the questions thus 
arising may be taken under consideration—especially by those 
who contemplate building new houses and starting in upon such 
enterprises in the new. It is entirely possible that the time has 
come when those who have the largest interests of the church at 
heart would do well to think twice before building more men’s 
club-houses, if they would not have those houses stand some 
day as monuments of their enthusiasm, but as witnesses as well 
to their mistakes.” 


The Boston Cougregationalist comments on this article as 
follows : 


“Conditions in New York are so peculiar that even if this 
movement is not gaining ground there, it may still be possible 
to find successful embodiments of the idea in smaller cities. We 
have several conspicuous instances in our Congregational 
churches, as at Appleton, Wis., and Peoria, Ill. We know also 
of a number of other clubs that are enlisting the support of men 
heretofore not at all identified with the church. We doubt 
whether so much is done in the way of conducting Sunday-eve- 
ning services as was the case a few years ago. Yet there isa 
revival of interest in that phase of the movement, as shown in 
the meeting in this city [Boston] this week, out of which there is 
likely to grow a federation of clubs in Massachusetts. Within 
certain limitations we believe the club idea may be effectively 
worked out in almost any church. It falls in with the spirit of 
the age, and it often secures for the church the sympathy and to 
some degree the activity of earnest, well-meaning men who have 
been disposed to hold aloof from participation in any kind of 
church work.” 





Forty Bibles a Minute.— ‘The Oxford Bible is widely 
known, but few few are aware of the tremendous scale on which 
itis produced. From 7he Caxton Magazine we glean the fol- 


lowing data: 


The Bible publications of the Oxford University Press have 
been issued for three hundred years and can be published in 150 
languages and dialects. Every year fully 600 tons of paper are 
used for this purpose alone. Orders for 100,000 Bibles are quite 
common, and the supply of printed sheets is so great that an 
order for half a million copies can be readily filled. On an 
averaze, from 30 to 4o Bibles are furnished every minute, and this 
number can readily be doubled. There are no fewer than 110 
different editions of the Oxford Bibles in English, varying trom 
the magnificent folio edition for pulpit use to the “brilliant” 
Bible, the smallest edition of the Scriptures in the world. Of 
the Revised Version, fourteen editions are published. More than 
a million copies of the revised New Testament had been ordered 
before the day of publication in May of 1881, and it is claimed 
that the workingmen of the establishment refused a bribe of 
some four thousand pounds to furnish a copy of the book 
before the day of issue. At the banquet held at the four hun- 
dredth celebration of the beginning of the art of printing in Eng- 
land by Caxton, Gladstone took into his hands and exhibited to 
those present a copy of the Bible which had been printed and 
bound entirely since midnight of the preceding day. The 
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preparation of the “India paper” used by the Oxford University 
press is a business secret of great value. Altho frequently imi- 
tated it has never been equaled. The largest folio Bible printed 
in Oxford measures 19 by 12 inches, and no erratum has as yet 
been found init. The “Brilliant Text Bible” measures 33 by 
2% inches and is 3 of an inch thick, and bound weighs less than 
three ounces. In the seventeen years since the Press has been 
under the management of Horace Hart, the number of employees 
has increased from 278 to 650. 


REVIVAL OF CONSERVATIVE BIBLICAL 
CRITICISM IN GERMANY. 

| Ayeanccoagomiaonants of the radical Biblical critics in Ger- 

many are nowadays met with more vigorous opposition 
than has been customary for a series of years. Commenting on 
this, the Bewets des Glaubens (Giitersloh), the leading apolo- 
getical journal in the Protestant church of Europe, presents the 
following facts and opinions: 


The new controversy inaugurated by the publication of 
Delitzsch’s “Babel und Bibel” [one year ago], and which: has 
called forth discussions from a large number of speeialists, mostly 
university professors, shows how much stronger conservative the- 
ology has become in re- 
cent years. It not only 
boldly takes up the chal- 
lenge hurled by negative 
criticism, but even be- 
comes aggressive and 
puts its opponents on the 
defensive. It isa singu- 
lar phenomenon that of 
allthe brochures, pamph- 
lets, and magazine ar- 
ticles that have appeared 
on this new Babylonian 
problem, there is prob- 
ably not asingle one that 
throughout agrees with 
Delitzsch in maintaining 
that the Biblical stories 
of Creation, of Paradise, 
of the Deluge, of the 
Patriarchs, etc., are bor- 
rowed from Babylonian 
sources, and are accord- 
ingly of secondary im- 
portance and throughout 
mythical in character. 
This opposition to radi- 
cal criticism ocmes not 
only from such conserv- 
ative men as Professors 
Koenig, Oettli, Kittel, and others, but from advanced theologians 
such as Merx of Heidelberg, Cornill of Kénigsberg, Gunckel 
of Berlin, and others. 

The fact observed during the debate that followed the remark- 
able work of Harnack on the “ Essence of Christianity,” namely, 
that the great majority of resultant books and pamphlets were 
directed against the brilliant Berlin savant, and that even Jew- 
ish writers, such as Boeck, sharply antagonized his position, has 
been repeated, only on a larger scale, in this new form of radical 
criticism. There has been an agreement between the conserva- 
tive and the advanced critics, in opposition to Delitzsch, on this, 
namely: that while the author of the Pentateuch does make use 
of material on the subjects of Creation, Paradise, the Deluge, 
and the like that was common property of the Oriental and 
Semitic peoples, yet the existence of such parallels, far from 
demonstrating that Israel borrowed its religious views from 
Babylonian culture, only emphasizes the uniqueness of the 
stories found in Genesis, since no other people made these stories 
the center of such deep religious teachings. Not what Israel had 
in common with its neighbors on these important points, but 
that which it possessed above and beyond the Babylonian ideas, 
constitutes the essence of the Biblical stories. Or, as it is put by 

















FRIEDRICH DELITZSCH, 


He is just now the center of theological in- 
terest in Europe. 


Courtesy of The Open Court (Chicago.) 
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Dr. Kéberle, of the University of Erlangen: “ Babel may be of 
interest to us on account of the Bible, but the significance of the 
Bible does not lie in what comes from Babylon, but in that which 
is independent of Babel, that which goes beyond Babel, and 
which is directed against Babel.” 

Cornill, himself a critic of critics, declares that Delitzsch’s 
view is “an exaggeration of the importance of Babel at the ex- 
pense of the Bible, and theologians should vigorously protest 
against this position.” 

Catholic as well as Protestant scholars are participating in 
this debate and are vigorously defending the original character 
of Genesis. The most important contribution from Catholic 
sources is that of Dornstetter, found in Bardenheuer’s Azb/e 
Studien for 1902 (Nos. 1-3), in which the historical character of 
Abraham and the early records of Genesis are defended with 
great learning. 

The same revival of conservative criticism is also to be ob- 
served in the New-Testament department. The special occasion 
has been the publication by the neo-Hegelian philosopher, J. 
Kreyenbiihl, of Zurich, of a work in which he seeks to revive the 
old heretical view of the fourth Gospel as the product of the 
Gnosticism of the second century, and of the Valentinian ‘‘ Gos- 
pel of Wisdom ” as the writing of the Samaritan Gnostic Menan- 
der. The title of Dr. Kreyenbiihl’s book is, ‘Das Evangelium 
der Wahrheit.” His radical views have met with determined op- 
position all along the line, the most important of the replies being 
from Professor Barth, of Bern (Literatur-Bericht). Here, 
again, several Catholic theologians deserve special mention for 
their defense of conservative views, especially Camerlyngk, of the 
University of Louvain, and his Latin work entitled ‘* De Quarti 
Evangelii Auctore.”"—7?rans/ation made for Tue LITERARY 
DIGEsT, 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC AND THE RELIGIOUS 
ORDERS. 


S ts: law of associations and the disturbances attending its 

enforcement still furnish the burning topic of the day in 
France. Under the provisions of this law, which went into 
effect last June, between 2,000 and 3,000 religious establish- 
ments have already been closed. Roman Catholics in all coun- 
tries are greatly incensed by what they deem the injustice of 
this policy, which they interpret as an attack of free-thinkers 
upon religious liberty. M. Ferdinand Brunetiére, the editor of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, in an article published in his 
magazine and reprinted by Zhe Messenger (Rom. Catholic, 
New York) declares: 


“What we claim, and what is being denied us, is the right to 
teach such ideas as we believe to be just. Of the different sys- 
tems imbibed by the minds of men and consequently swaying 
humanity, we demand the right to make our choice, to assign 
reasons therefor, and, through either verbal or written instruc- 
tion, to make these reasons prevail. It is this right which, for 
years past, has daily been outrageously violated, and if there be 
none more essential to liberty of thought, surely it is this right 
which we must obstinately defend. Other rights are no less 
precious, other liberties are no less necessary, but they do not 
interest us so directly. It might be said that liberty of the press 
concerns none but journalists, and liberty of speech none save 
orators or holders of conferences ; but to say so would be wrong. 
Nevertheless, it could be, in fact it has been, said, and I have 
known men who thought it and whom it was difficult to make 
realize that they were at fault. But there is not a father, a 
mother, nor a son who is not directly and personally interested 
in the question of liberty of education. There is not one of them 
who would not feel his rights infringed upon, his liberty en- 
croached upon, and his personality slighted if he could not choose 
his school, his masters, and his guides. There is not one of 
them but understands what tyranny would be exercised over 
thought, if ever teaching were to become the monopoly of the 
state and consequently of a party, or, even worse, a majority. 




















Vol. XXVI., No. 12] 


To-day the congregations are being expelled, to-morrow it will 
be those who will have been inspired by the spirit of the congre- 
gations ; that is to say, by the true Christian spirit; and the day 
after to-morrow it will be all who, not thinking in accord with 
the majority, will thwart its prejudices, combat its doctrines, and 
thereby deprive it of the suffrages which have made it a majority.” 


La Revue (Paris) discusses the situation as follows: 


“er 


he ancient faith is shaken, the old dogmas are crumbling to 
dust beneath the systematic attacks of the priesthood itself. 
And we have been for some years spectators at two dramas of 
equal interest. On the one hand we have seen priests set on 
being priests in spite of everything, preparing to found a new 
church which shall in certain essential points contradict the old 
church. Elsewhere we have under 
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as we get rid of this organ of theocratic oppression, which the 
need for assuring individual rights shows to be incompatible 
with the institutions of liberty, what valid reason is there to 
restrain, to the detriment of the church, the liberty to teach, or 
any other part of the legitimate liberty to think and act? Every 
citizen will have the samerightto liberty. What can the church 
want more? The right to live in common for prayer and teach- 
ing? She will be able to exercise this right also by means of 
civil societies, in which the rights of every individual will be 
guaranteed by the law instead of being crushed as at present in 
the congregations. And what more? The one liberty which is 
not permissible is the ‘liberty’ to abolish the human personality, 
or, in other words, the liberty tokill liberty. Devotion and char- 
ity, which are the noblest traits of our nature, will have free 
play, but in accordance with com- 





our eyes priests whose number is 
every day increasing who, in nat- 
ural consequence of principles 
which their reason no longer would 
let them deny, leave the priesthood. 

“In the presence of this crisis, so 
deep that it attacks the very heart 
of the church, the very sources of 
its life, the expulsion of the priests 
and nuns is a very small matter. 
At the most the Pope could see in 
this only the usual ‘ persecutions.’ 
.. . People are astonished that at 
the present time he is silent, that 
he does not join the party for the 
defense of the congregations, that 
he does not thunder against Min- 
ister Combes and the Republican 
majority. It is because he has 
other cares, and graver ones. He 
is asking himself what is becoming 
of Roman Catholicism, and in par- 
ticular what Rome and the author- 
ity and infallibility of the Pope 
will count for to-morrow in what 
shall remain of the church in 
France.” 

M. Georges Clemenceau, of the 
French senate, contributes a com- 
prehensive article to Zhe National 
Review (London), treating the 
question from the point of view of 
one in sympathy with Minister 
Combes’s policy. He says: 

“History shows us that in all 
times, even under the most devout 








mon rights, and in an open man- 
ner under the sanction of liberty, 
not in a political interest hostile to 
progress and ‘liberalism,’ and to 
that modern civilization which, tho 
condemned by the Syllabus, is pre- 
cisely what we desire to safeguard. 
The conflicts between the church 
and civil society have hitherto pro- 
duced in every nation anxiety, agi- 
tation, perpetual instability, and 
the rebellion of the individual con- 
science against the theocratic power 
—or the violence of arbitrary acts. 
People will only find peace, and 
the forces of humanity can only be 
properly harmonized, in the recog- 
nition of fundamental rights of the 
individual, thus merging all auto- 
cratic powers in a common liberty.” 


DOWIE’S COMING INVA- 
SION OF NEW YORK. 


“T°HE announcement that John 

Alexander Dowie, the fa- 
mous faith-cure apostle of Zion City, 
Ill., is planning a “peaceful inva- 
sion” of the city of New York next 
October, with a large company of 
his followers, is the subject of com- 
ment both serious and flippant in 
the metropolitan newspapers. //ar- 


per’s Weekly describes the main 








monarchies, there has been a strug- 
gle between the civil government 
and the religious orders, which 
are far excellence the political in- 
struments of the theocracy. ‘To-day the struggle rages round 
the right of the congregations to teach, which has seemed to 
our politicians the most serious issue, and every one can see 
that some of them are prepared to compromise the general 
right to teach in order to ward off the immediate danger, and 
to rescue civil society from the Clerical reaction. But every 
one who stops to think can not fail to see that the danger lies far 
less in the doctrine taught by the orders, which is after all iden- 
tical with that taught by the church herself of which no one de- 
mands the suppression, than in the political and social interests 
of which the orders are the center. Our great and little dour- 
£eoiste seek education in the schools of religious orders far less 
on account of the doctrine which is taught there (which is also 
taught, be it remarked in passing, to the child of the lay schools 
by the cwrés in the church) than for the advantage of the protec- 
tion of a powerful corporation, which can secure the child a 
profitable marriage and assist him at every stage in his worldly 
career. In proportion as faith declines, the political strength of 
religious orders which have lost their spiritual restraining influ- 
ence becomes more and more powerful and more and more 
strenuous in its attacks upon the régime of liberty. But as soon 


JOHN ALEXANDER DOWIE, 


features of the proposed crusade in 


the following language: 


He is planning a crusade upon New York next October with 
2,000 of his followers. 


“John Alexander Dowie... is 
likely to prove an interesting vis- 
itor to this town. He is an organizer, and abounds in method 
and foresight. He has ample means to do things in a large way. 
His plan is to bring 2,000 (perhaps 4,000) of his followers here, 
and give his kind of religion a careful and comprehensive intro- 
duction to the people of Manhattan. Every family on this island 
is to be visited; every dwelling supplied with Dowieite tracts; 
every soul, so far as possible, invited to the Dowieite meetings. 
These meetings are to be held daily in the Madison Square Gar- 
den, which has been hired for fifteen days. Special trains have 
been engaged to bring the Dowie multitude here, and lodgings 
are being engaged for their accommodation. Dowieis rich. He 
is in business, and makes money. He has founded a town which 
has grown in less than two years from a population of 400 to 
8,000. The Dowieites do not smoke nor drink nor employ doc- 
tors, and they all give a tenth of their incomes to the church. 
They are busy now practising the music of their crusade and 
studying maps of Manhattan. Dowie frankly discloses his belief 
that in him the prophet Elijah lives again for the third time on 
earth. He is a remarkable citizen, and will doubtless carry out 
his plans,” 


If Mr. Dowie “could only convert and carry off the hosts of 
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Tammany,” observes the Brooklyn S/andard Union, “he would 
indeed deserve to have his name handed down to posterity as the 
monumental reformer of the twentieth century and New York’s 


greatest benefactor.” The Brooklyn -ag/e adds: 


“There will be a good deal of curiosity to watch his progress 
in New York, which is confessediy a hard town for new religions, 
altho it gives its time and its money with enthusiasm to new 
shows so long as they are entertaining. Fanatics who have 
made a stir in small communities have often been swallowed up 
here, and have left us in disgust. A few vears ago Schlatter, a 
natural healer, who had cut a wide swath in the Colorado moun- 
tains, came here, and lasted perhaps a week. Last year Sand- 
ford, the ‘Holy Ghost and Us’ leader, departed in disgust after 
he had baptized his first group of converts in the chilling waters 
of the bay. But Dowie is of different stuff.” 

The New York Suz says: 

“It is not improbable, but rather it may be assumed that the 
demonstration of Dowie will make something of a stir in New 
York, tho that he will have here even a shadow of tle extraordi- 
nary success he has won at Chicago is not to be expected. New 
York will receive the ‘Restoration Host’ civilly, and Dowie will 
be sure to have crowds at his meetings in Madison Square Gar- 
den; but this cosmopolitan community is not a promising field 
for the cultivation of religious novelties. Of the church-going 
population, two-thirds is Roman Catholic, and therefore far 
removed from the reach of Dowie’s influence; but there are here 
636,000 people without any religious attachment, according to 
the statistics of the Church Federation, and among these he may 
hope to gain recruits.” 

How Mr. Dowie himself regards his campaign may be judged 
from the following extract from a recent editorial in his weekly 
organ, Leaves of Healing (Chicago) : 


ar 


The amazing scale of the Excursion of Zion Restoration 
Host, and the fact that we have taken the Madison Square Gar- 
den Auditorium, which seats 16,000 people, and all the rooms 
connected therewith, has made a profound impression. 

“The getieral interest, which we have known for years that 
thousauds in the East have felt in us and in our Mission, has 
found very remarkable expression in New York City. . 

“We know that the enemy is strong, but God is stronger. 

“We know that the hosts against us are numerous, but we 
know that all the Hosts of Heaven are with us. 

“The chariots are swinging low at the command of Jehovah- 
Sabaoth, Jehovah, God of Hosts. 

“We are glad that thousands will accompany us from Zion 
City, at the end of the many months of toil that lie before us, 
going forth to reap with us in God’s great Harvest Field at the 
time of harvest. ...... 

“The first great Requisite for success is that every good sol- 
dier shall seek Divine Purity in Spirit, Soul, and Body. 

“If we are to endure hardship as good sqgldiers of Jesus the 
Christ, whilst upon this great work of Restoration in New York, 
every one must remember that for the time being all ‘ Entangle- 
ments’ from the Business Affairs of this life, as far as possible, 
must be laid aside; for, as the Apostle Paul wrote: 

No Soldier on Service entangleth himself in the affairs of this life ; 

That he may please him who enrolled him asa Soldier. 


And if also a man contend in the games, 
He is not crowned, except he have contended lawfully. 


“It is of the utmost importance that every member of the 
Legions of Zion Restoration Host shall set aside, if it be possi- 
ble, the whole of the Fifteen Days for this First Great Operation 
in which the Host is to engage in New York. 

“Like Soldiers who are also Citizens, and who lay aside the 
duties of life that they may go into the Camps and drill and 
learn how to fight successfully, so Zion Restoration Host must 
prepare, and then, leaving home and friends and all, they must 
mobilize, as it were, rapidly into one Great Unit with One Heart 
and One Mind in the greatest City of this Continent. 

“We have many plans concerning the operations of the Host 
beyond this Mission in New York, and there is a desire upon the 
part of some for us to visit Philadelphia after the New York 
mission. 

“We do not feel it well at this time to decide between the rival 
claims of several large cities. 
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‘““We are somewhat inclined, if it can be arranged satisfactor- 
ily, to give one or two weeks either to Boston or Philadelphia, or 
divide our time between them.” 

The fame of Zion City has reached even to Europe; and in 
La Revue (Paris) M. L. de Norvins gives a picture of Dowie 
and his religion as they appear toa Frenchman. He points out 
how susceptible Americans are to new religious movements, and 
passes in review the various religions, such as Mormonism, 
Christian Science, ete., that havethriven in thiscountry. ‘John 
Alexander Dowie,” he says, “was called upon to choose between 
the methods of his predecessors. He would not have made the 
choice that he did unless he had found a hitherto unworked field 
and one which is assuredly the most American that could be 


developed.” We quote further: 


“With remarkable sagacity, he seized the psychological moment 
to appear in the United States as both the Barnum and the Pier- 
pont Morgan of religion. It was an idea of undoubted genius to 
have chosen as aids to religion the great factors of American life 
—commerce, industry, and financial speculation, that tripod on 
which the whole Union rests. A commercial, industrial prophet 
who was a man of affairs, an organizer of enterprises paying 
fabulous dividends—such a one could serve the glory of God 
and solidify his temple in a thoroughly up-to-date Yankee style. 
Is it not a master-stroke of Americanism that a man who pro- 
claims himself the direct representative of God on earth should 
be accepted as such not only because of his pretended Messianic 
qualities, but also because he is the man who understands bet- 
ter than any one else the fluctuation of values, as well as the 
heights and depths of the human soul?...... 

“God has confided—such is the creed of Dowie—to a man 
called Dowie not only the mission of watching over the souls of 
the faithful, but over their money as well, their savings, and the 
manner in which they use them, so that the new vicar of the 
Most High is at once the guide of purses and of consciences, 
This guide is invested with autocratic powers, and like an auto- 
crat he enjoys the splendor and the pomp and wealth of a sover- 
eign.”— 7ranslation made for Tue LITERARY DIGEsT. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE well-known Baptist paper, the Chicago Standard, celebrated a few 
days ago its fiftieth anniversary. 


MRS. TATTA, a French lady living in Bombay, has been formally in- 
vested with the Sacred Thread and the “Sudra” of the Parsees. The Lon- 
don 72mes, which reports the incident, declares that this is the first re- 
corded conversion from Christianity to Zoroastrianism. 


A MOsT successful public meeting was held in the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on Sunday, March 8, in the interest of the proposed Henry Ward 
Beecher Memorial. The speakers included ex-President Grover Cleveland, 
Justice David J. Brewer of the United States Supreme Court, Mayor Low 
of New York, the Rev. Dr, Frank W. Gunsaulus of Chicago, and the Rev. 
Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, present pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
After the speech-making, pledges for more than $18,o0o were received from 
the audience. 


THE REV. HARRY M. WARREN has resigned the pastorate of a Baptist 
church in New York to become the official chaplain of the New York 
hotels. In all the large hotels neatly printed notices have been hung in 
conspicuous places, reading: “ Guests, patrons, and friends of this hotel 
wishing the services of a clergyman are respectfully informed that they 
may call upon Rev. H. M. Warren, the hotel chaplain. He will be pleased 
to render anv kind of pastoral service, regardless of creed, nationality, or 
residence. Calls may be sent any hour of the day or night.” 


IN connection with the department of sociology at the University of 
Chicago, a special investigation is being made of religious work on behalf 
of young men. The results are to be published in book-form, and in order 
that the volume may be comprehensive and of real service, facts and sug 
gestions from pastors, superintendents, and other church workers will be 
welcomed. Information asto books and magazine or newspaper articles 
bearing upon the subject is also desired. All letters on this subject should 
be addressed to Mr. F. G. Cressey at the University of Chicago. 


THE judgment of the final Court of Appeals of Prussia sustaining the 
action of the Berlin authorities in prohibiting Paul Heyse’s sacred drama, 
“Mary of Magdala,” has aroused some resentment. The Berlin Vossische 
Zeitung points out that the play has exercised a deep religious effect in 
America and England, and in the former country performances have been 
attended by bishops. Performances have also been given in Bremen and 
Hamburg which were attended by the clergy and laity who testified to its 
religious effect. The same paper goes on to say : “But what is permissible 
in Bremen and Hamburg is not permissible in Prussia, especially in Berlin. 
This is the favored land of censure. Here must religious feeling be more 
zealously protected by the police than elsewhere.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


THE SULTAN’S ACCEPTANCE OF 
MACEDONIAN REFORM. 


gape Sultan surprised Europe by his immediate acceptance 

of the scheme of reform for Macedonia presented by Aus- 
tria-Hungary and Russia. The scheme provides for the appoint- 
ment of a dignitary to be styled “inspector-general,” who will 
hold office for three years and whose responsibility to Turkey 
will be only nominal. The soldiery and police will be officered 
in the higher grades by nominees of the two cooperating Chris- 
tian Powers. Rural police will be recruited in the village they 


protect. Albanian ex- 








cesses are to be putdown. 
Political amnesty will be 
granted and the finances 
made scientific. The 
Sultan’s acceptance of 
these things has been so 
graceful that Macedonia 
is practically reformed 
on paper. ‘The Austrian 


press says everything is 





settled, but this view is 


inspired by a Govern- 





ment that wishes to min- 
imize the complications. 
The Fremdenblatt (Vi- 
enna) says: 

“The plans to which 
Turkey has given ap- 
proval constitute a defin- 
ite achievement. ‘The 
Powers will see to it that 
they are given effect. 
The proceedings of the 
Turkish officials are to be 
under the supervision of the foreign representatives. The com- 
bined action of the Powers attests Europe’s good faith in taking 
matters in hand. The honest cooperation of all should bring 
about a pacific conclusion of an affair which, if conducted along 
other lines, might have a grave outcome.” 














FERID PASHA, 
The Sultan’s new Grand Vizier, who is said 
to be a reformer. 


The official charged with carrying out the reforms will be fully 
sustained, says the ewe Freie Presse (Vienna), but the Ze? 
(Vienna) is more reserved and prefers to suspend judgment 
altogether. The official Russian press is optimistic, but the 
Sviet (Odessa), a Panslavist organ, says Germany is guilty of 
double-dealing, siding secretly with the Turk. The Journad des 
Débats (Paris) hopes that Bulgaria, Servia, and other states 
will refrain from rash action that would uselessly complicate the 
crisis. The Male Novice (Belgrade) says the Macedonian 
Christians should await the outcome of the reform scheme before 
taking revolutionary action. English opinion is very much 
divided. The London 7imes remarks: 


“The Sultan has lost no time in signifying his assent to the 
scheme of reforms for Macedonia drawn up by Austria-Hungary 
and Russia and indorsed by the other Powers. The condi- 
tion of Macedonia makes immediate and effective action impera- 
tive in the interests of the Turkish empire, quite as much as in 
those of the inhabitants of that unfortunate province. Abdul 
Hamid might perhaps have been slow to recognize the fact had 
he been left to his own unstimulated reflections ; but, fortunately 
for him and for his subjects, the Powers have spared no efforts 
to bring home to him the real situation, and their inflexible resolve 
that the steps which they recommend shall be taken to amend it. 
Abdul Hamid possesses much natural shrewdness and a wide 
and varied experience of diplomatic intervention to promote the 
better government of various categories of the inhabitants of his 
empire, and there is some reason to hope that this time he sees 
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the iinperative necessity of prompt complianee with the demands 
made upon him. His conduct on many past occasions has, of 
course, made it impossible to place implicit confidence in his 
promises to carry out reforms of any kind, unless he clearly per- 
ceives that it is his plain interest todo so, But he has sense 
enough, we trust, to know that in this instance his best policy is 
to fulfil his pledges in the spirit as well as in the letter, and to 
begin fulfilling them at once.” 


But he will not “begin fulfilling them at once,” according to 
The Daily News (London) : 


““We therefore venture with all the earnestness of an unalter- 
able conviction to urge upon the Porte the inevitability of Mace- 
donia’s liberation. Whatever happens, there can only be one 
end, be it soon or be it late, and that end must be autonomy—a 
real autonomy, like that enjoyed by Lebanon and Cyprus. But 
it will be the universal prayer of Europe that the prelude to the 
autonomy may not be a further deluge of blood.” 


Meantime the stories of Macedonian wrong and outrage that 
are pouring into London greatly perturb public opinion. It has 
been necessary to speak with great lack of reserve in order to 
convey an adequate idea of the situation. Thus Dr. E. J. 
Dillon, writing in 7he Contemporary Review (London), raises 


the curtain on a stage of horrors: 


‘Some episodes of this awful exodus can hardly be reproduced 
in an age and country wont to eschew the useof the horrible and 
loathsome, even in the ennobling service of humanity. But some 
of the less distressing examples of Turkish methods should find 
a place in any account of Macedonia which can justly lay claim 
to historical accuracy. One of the women in Dubnitsa, who 
seemed more dead than alive, was asked by the kindhearted 
lady why she looked so utterly crushed in spirit, now that the 
danger had passed, and life, at any rate, was safe. Amid tears 
and sighs and convulsive quiverings of the body, the poor 
creature told the sickening story of how her brother had had his 
head cut off before her eyes, after which she had to stand by 
while the ruffians chopped up his body into fragments. Several 
witnessed the agony of their tender daughters, children of from 
ten’ to thirteen—and heard their piercing cries as the men who 
wore the Sultan’s coat subjected them to nameless violence. 
Numbers of children succumbed to these diabolical assaults, 
their last looks being turned on their helpless parents or their 
smoking homes. In one place two children—one aged eighteen 
months, the other four years—had their skulls split open by the 
soldiers. Other little girls and boys were deliberately and 
methodically tortured to death, while a place was assigned to 
their fathers and mothers where they were forced to listen to the 
agonizing screams and watch the contractions of the tender 
bodies each time that the once pretty faces were slowly lowered 

















TURKISH REFORM IN MACEDONIA, 


The Sultan’s conception of how it is to be accomplished. 
—Fischietto (Turin). 


into the fire into which Turkish pepper had been plentifully 
scattered. This is in truth a form of torture which only a devil 
could have invented; for long before death releases the tiny 
mite, the eyes are said to start from their sockets and burst.”— 
Translation made for Tue Lirerary DicEst, 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION IN GERMANY. 
age ais VON BALLESTREM, president of the German 


Reichstag, has announced that the general election 
throughout the empire is totake place next June. The news has 
plunged all the parties into a fever of excitement, and to all ap- 
pearances the political campaign will be the most animated Ger- 
many has ever known. Three elements seem destined to play 
leading parts inthestruggle. First in numerical strength at the 
polls are the Social-Democrats. Next is the Center or Roman 
Catholic party, which is the strongest group in the present Reich- 
stag, owing to the under-representation of the towns. Finally 
there is a discordant group comprising four parties—the National 
Liberals, the Conservatives, the Freissinige (radical popular), 
and the Free Conservatives. Strong efforts are making to com- 
bine the “bourgeois” parties against what is styled ‘‘the Social- 
ist peril,” but nothing promising in the way of results has yet 
been achieved in this direction. ‘‘ William II.’s violent attacks 
upon the Democrats,” observes the /udéfendance Belge (Brus- 
sels), “and the incidents following Krupp’s death have given 


great prominence to the Socialist movement in Germany”: 


“The Socialists therefore have nothing to fear from the com- 
ing appeal to the voters, the result of which, from the very 
nature of things, can only be favorable to themselves. ‘Things 
are different, unfortunately, with the Liberai groups, which 
have failed to maintain their policy in the legislative session 
now ending. They have compromised themselves too much 
with the Roman Catholic Center and the Conservatives. In the 
tariff controversy they were the first to range themselves on the 
side of Count von Biilow, and they did not succeed in obtaining 
any recompense from the Chancellor, as the Clericals did. The 
Liberals, especially the National Liberals, will be the losers by 
the elections, and they will find their numbers reduced between 
the forces of Conservatism and Socialism, ‘The political cam- 
paign that will not be slow in developing throughout Germany 
will be an interesting one to follow, for it will show us the pre- 
cise extent to which the Government at Berlin is in conflict with 
the ideas and sentiments of the nation.” 


The Prussian agrarians are also greatly discontented with the 
Government because of the new tariff, says this exponent of 
Liberal opinion, ‘The country aristocracy have not forgiven 
Count von Biilow for his failure to give them entire satisfaction, 
and they will be as hostile as the Socialists themselves.” Some 
confirmation of this view is afforded in the comment of the Con- 
servative agrarian organs. ‘They criticize Chancellor yon Biilow 
severely and hold aloof from the movement for a combination 
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of parties against the Socialists. The Areuz Zettung (Berlin) 
says that “much as we may sympathize with the view underly- 
ing this idea, we must confess that we can see little promise of 
practical results from it.” The Hamburger Nachrichten, an 
organ of militarism, says: 


“Preparations for the Reichstag elections next June have 
begun unusually early. But the impression derived from the 
views pouring in on all sides is one of absolute chaos. Every- 
where one misses the guiding hand of a strong and purposing 
government—a thing more essential, in the split-up of our poli- 
tics, than it is in any other land. What is Count von Biilow’s 
electoral program? Friend and foe ask this. Nobody can give 
an answer. ‘Twoor three months ayo the Government seemed 
to be having a political policy forced upon it. No less a person 
than the Emperor gave it utterance when, in his speech at 
Breslau, he demanded the emancipation of the working classes 
from Social-Democracy. In the Reichstag the struggle was all 
waged over the tariff that brought a strong majority together to 
resist the Social-Democrats. Had the Government made the 
Breslau speech its own, it would not now have a following to 
seek. It would have had a powerful combination of parties be- 
hind it from the beginning.” 

The various non-Socialist parties are so distrustful of one 
another, observes the Aé/nische Volkszettung,a Clerical organ, 
that any combination of them is practically impossible. ‘The 
Deutsche Tages-Zeituny (Berlin) doubts if the projected com- 
bination would accomplish anything. The Vossitsche Zeitung 
(Berlin) says the party confusion is so great that the issue about 
which the political conflict will rage is uncertain, altho it takes 
it for granted that popular discontent with the new tariff will 
enter largely into the campaign. The Socialist organs are gen- 
erally agreed that their chief enemy is the Roman Catholic Cen- 
ter. The Socialist Vorwdér/s (Berlin) dwells upon this point 
with emphasis. Not one party organ ventures to make a pre- 
diction regarding the result of the election.— 7ranslations made 
for THE Lirerary DIGEsT. 


AT THE COURT OF THE NEGUS. 


wrt emotions amid which mortification and amazement 

contended for the mastery, the French minister to Abys- 
sinia learned officially that ‘whe had better return at once to his 
own country,” because Menelik would have “no more relations 
with him.” M. Lagarde, the gentleman thus curtly treated, 


sustained a shock as severe as that of Beau Brummel when he 





















































COUNT VON BALLESTREM. 
His career as President of the Reichstag 
has offended the Socialists. 


HERR BEBEL, 
The famous Socialist leader who is particu- 
larly odious to Emperor William. 








COUNT VON POSADOWSKY, 
The most conspicuous participant in the 
tariff struggle. 


PERSONALITIES THAT FIGURE IN GERMANY’S ELECTORAL CAMPAIGN. 
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fell out with his fat friend. M. Lagarde, it should be explained, 
had not recently sustained with Menelik relations of the delight- 
fully personal kind understood to subsist between the German 
représentative in Washington and the President of the United 
States. A coolness arose in Abyssinia on account of a railway 
line which the French Government is pushing through Menelik’s 
dominions. The French have incorporated the enterprise and 
the authorities in Paris disclaim all official connection with it, 
but the Negus continues suspicious. The following extract 
from a recent article on Abyssinia in 7he Nineteenth Century 
and After (London) may throw light on these suspicions of 
Menelik’s: 


“Through Abyssinia the French hope to establish a line of 
trade across Africa from east to west in opposition to our Cape 
to Cairo railway from north to south. In this they have already 
achieved some success. They have settled themselves along 
the Gulf of ‘Tadjoura, on the south of which they hold the mag- 
nificent Bay of Djibouti, while on the north their flag waves 
over the small port of Obok. But their real triumph in these 
regions has been the establishment of a lasting friendship with 
Abyssinia by judicious consignments of arms and ammunition 
which were used against Italy in the war of 1896. Finally, they 
are now in the act of building a French railway from Djibouti 
to Addis Abeba, the capital of Abyssinia. This railway will 
completely cut out the British port of Zeila, for in the concession 
granted by Menelik it is stipulated that no company is to be per- 
mitted to construct a railroad on Abyssinian territory that shall 
enter into competition with that of M. Ilg and M. Chefneux.” 


An impressive idea of Menelik’s power and importance is con- 
veyed in the same article: 


“Its population, the major portion of which is Semitic in blood, 
consists perhaps of 10,000,000 inhabitants, and its army of about 
400,000 men. These are the highest estimates. In 1896, when 
Menelik made a public appeal for volunte2rs against Italy, it is 
said that 200,000 men answered hiscall toarms. But since then 
he has increased his territory and improved his organization ; 
his prestige has been enormously enhanced. It is quite possible 
that he may have doubled the number of his fighting-men. He 
has modern rifles and modern guns; even in 1896 his artillery 
was equal to that of Baratieri, tho not so well served. Anent 
this last point, a characteristic story is told by an Italian officer 
who while hostage in the Shoan camp was asked by a chief to 
explain some points relating to the service of artillery. On his 
refusing the Balambaras merely remarked, ‘Never mind. We 
have learned to use modern rifles, and we shall soon learn to use 
modern guns.’ It seems that they have done so.” 


All this was written prior to the painful communication which 
Menelik felt called upon to make to the French minister. So, of 
course, was what follows: 


“At Menelik’s capital, Addis Abeba, there is, to use the ex- 
pression of M. Hugues le Roux, a silent duel in progress between 
the representatives of the various nationalities, We [the Brit- 
ish] are represented by Colonel Harrington. But, altho Menelik 
is wise enough to extend a friendly greeting to all, there is no 
reason to suppose that we should enjoy as great a share of favor 
as other nations. Altho throughout the war we preserved a 
strict neutrality, we are regarded as a powerful and aggressive 
neighbor, and as the ally of Italy, whereas the French have been 
the truest friends of Abyssinia. ‘The Russians are also in com- 
munication with the Negus, and their efforts are, of course, 
seconded by France. As for the Italians, their position seems 
now to be as good as that of any European nation—a status 
which is due partly to the ability of Major Cicco di Cola, and 
partly to the fact that, having defeated them, the Negus is dis- 
posed to be their friend.” 


The French are naturally disconcerted by the unfavorable 
position in which their representative has been placed by Mene- 
lik’s action. According to an article in the Patrze (Paris), “the 
English have taken advantage of King Menelik’s dissatisfac- 
tion. They convinced him that the French meant to annex the 
region through which the railroad runs, The Negus thus be- 
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came hostile to M. Lagarde and ourselves. In due time we 
shall have to cease operations on the railroad or face war. Mean- 
while, Abyssinia is in the hands of our enemies, the English, as 
well as in the hands of the Italians.” The 7emfs (Paris) thinks 
the rumored discord in Menelik’s 
French relations may be exagger- 
ated and in any event the incident 
is perhaps personal, affecting only 





M. Lagarde, who has been losing 
favor with the Negus lately. The 
Kreuz Zeitung (Berlin) calls at- 
tention to Russia’s sudden in- 
terest in Abyssinia. Russia’s na- 
val position in the Red Sea would 
be immensely improved by an 
understanding with Menelik. 
British interests must inevitably 











conflict with Russian interests in 





M. LAGARDE, 
The French Minister in Abys- 
“The English and the Russians ‘iia, who has been told by 
may lose patience in the end and Menelik that his room is more 
‘ : fete. desirable than his company. 
come into serious collision. But 
this is not probable. The only thing likely to occur now is re- 
newed diplomatic activity in Addis Abeba. ‘Thus questions may 
be opened up that may involve the most diverse European in- 
terests and ultimately occasion conflict.”— 7ranslations made 
Jor Tue Lirerary DIGEst. 


Abyssinia: 





JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN’S RETURN FROM 
SOUTH AFRICA. 

pe sensational announcements are expected from the Brit- 

ish Colonial Office as a result of the return of Joseph 
Chamberlain from South Africa. The great questions that have 
to be faced by the Government include forced native labor for 
the mines, the proposed introduction of Chinese, self-govern- 
ment, federation, political amnesty, compensation for war dam- 
ages, and the racial antipathy between Boer and Briton. Lord 
Milner, the high commissioner, who has come in for so much 
criticism in South Africa and Great Britain, has been fully sus- 
tained by Mr. Chamberlain. The last-named statesman left 
South Africa, says the London 7imes, “ with the conviction that 
the South African problem is not so serious as has been repre- 
sented, and that time only is required to eliminate racial feeling :” 


“‘He cherished, he said, the hope that such good feeling would 
now prevail in the [Cape] Colony that the colonial Government 
might feel justified in liberating all purely political offenders 
who are still undergoing punishment. It is of good augury for 
the future relation of parties in the Cape, we trust, that this con- 
cession to Dutch feeling has been made with the entire approval 
of the Progressives. All they desired was that it should not be 
made in such a form as to amount toa confession of weakness, 
and this end, they believe, has been assured by the understand- 
ing that the amnesty shall not restore to the rebels the political 
rights which they have forfeited. The trust of the British people 
in Mr. Chamberlain is so great that probably they will acquiesce 
with readiness in his judgment in this matter. But it is quite 
certain that they would have regarded the step with deep mis- 
giving had it been supported by any statesman in whom they 
had less confidence. It certainly is an act of generous boldness 
which seems to border on temerity.” 

The idea of conciliating the Dutch is not palatable to some 
British minds, which urge the planting of a large British popula- 
tion in the South African colonies. Thus 7he Saturday Review 
(London) : 


“The only ‘conciliation’ which the South African Dutch will 
accept, or indeed can understand, is the conciliation which con- 
sists in giving the Dutch race the political supremacy that in 
their mind is inseparable from their present numerical superior- 
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ity to the English, and from the isolated and self-contained 
existence of each separate Boer family. From this conception 
of conciliation the Boers will not depart, until they are con- 
fronted by the fait accomp/i of a preponderant British popula. 
tion, that has actually removed the previously existing social 
conditions upon which the conception was based. While, there- 
fore, we gladly recognize the admirable temper which- Mr. 
Chamberlain has displayed in his interviews with the Boer 
leaders, we do not indulge the hope that anything that he has 
done and said will remove the necessity for giving effect to this 
paramount object of British policy. If we are to hold South 
Africa, we must place a British population upon the land side by 
side with the Dutch. That is the sole method bv which the 
amalgamation of the two races can be brought about.” 


But the grand problem of all isthe so-called native labor ques- 
tion, which affects the mines and which has given rise to tons 
of printed matter in England since Mr. Chamberlain sailed for 
South Africa. The mine-owners want to tax the Kafirs so heav- 
ily that they will have to work at mining, and they also desire to 
import Chinese. The outcry against both courses is vehement, 
and yet Mr. Chamberlain is said to favor some sort of taxation 
of the blacks in order to get them intothe mines. Zrw/A (Lon- 
don) asks: 


“ee 


Now what does all this really amount to?) That forced labor 
should be imposed on blacks south of the Zambesi, and that a 
sort of slave trade should be set on foot in other parts of Africa, 
Mr. Chamberlain justifies both on the ground that it is a sacred 
duty imposed on us by Providence to teach blacks the ‘dignity 
of Jabor.’ Far from this being a duty, I entirely deny that we 
have a right to oblige any human being within the British em- 
pire to work for another, either by direct or by indirect means, 
on the plea of inculcating the dignity of labor, or, indeed, on any 
plea whatsoever. The dignity of labor was never taught by 
forcing a man to work.” 


Lord Harris, of the South African gold trust, made a sensation 
in London last month by declaring that Chinese should be im- 
ported into South Africa, and that the blacks should be made to 
work in the mines not ‘by actual physical compulsion,” but 
“by offering them exemption from taxation.” Zhe Spectator 
(London) characterizes as “frankly intolerable” the “claim put 
forward by Lord Harris”: 


“We can not believe that Mr. Chamberlain and his colleagues 
in the ministry can contemplate acquiescence in the enactment 
of a system of taxation avowedly designed, not to meet any 
fiscal requirement, but to force the natives to work in the mines 
at the rate of wages which the mine-owners think they ought to 
be ready to accept. With whatever plausibility such a plan 
might at the outset be defended, there can be no doubt that it 
would be the entrance on an inclined plane, down which the 
progress to complicity in virtual servitude would be practically 
certain, as soon as, if not before, self-government for the new 
colonies were established. We are no maintainers of the politi- 
cal and civil equality of the colored races with the whites; but 
the whites are trustees for the colored peoples, and to set upa 
system of taxation driving them to work is to open the way to all 
kinds of abuses of that trust.” 


An organized insurrection of the blacks, extending pretty 
well over South Africa, is hinted at as a possibility of the future 
by Alfred A. MacCullah, an authority on the native question, 
writing in 7he Contemporary Review (London) : 


“Yet it does not seem probable that there could be for many 
years to come sufficient cohesion between the native races to 
unite them in a formidable army to dispute the white man’s 
sovereignty. Even granting this, the fact remains that they are 
practically unarmed. But it may be remarked that some British 
subjects have not in past years been above making their for- 
tunes by ‘gun-running ’—that is to say, by selling arms to the 
natives which the natives afterward used against the British 
forces. Now if British subjects have done this against their own 
Government, it seems possible, even probable, that foreigners 
may do the same thing. The British empire is now the para- 
mount Power in South Africa, but without the approval, or any- 
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thing but the sullen acquiescence, of the European nations, 
There are many Germans and Hollanders who have played los- 
ing parts in the latest South African drama, who would not be 
above spoiling so far as they could their great enemy’s reward 
of victory. As the British were not opened-eyed enough to put 
a stop to the arming of the Dutch republics, one may be inclined 
to think that the secret arming of the South African native races 
might not be an impossibility. Even should the natives be 
beaten down, as no doubt in the end they would be, in any 
rebellion to which they might be secretly urged by foreign haters 
of Britain, there would remain the question of their future treat- 
ment. This would offer many occasions for serious disagree- 
ment between the imperial Government and the various colonial 
governments or that of the South African confederation (when it 
comes into being), even so great as to end in the defection of 
South Africa from the empire.” 


POINTS OF VIEW. 


DJAMRIL—The kingdom of Djambi is in the island of Sumatra, and is 
described in F/sevirs (Amsterdam), which says the natives refuse to recog- 


nize Dutch supremacy. The result has been a series of sanguinary con- 





flicts extending over many vears. The country is comparatively unex- 
plored. Djamb)1 is half as large again as Holland, which can never cease its 
work of pacifying the land until the task is completed. 


A JAPANESE RURAL Exopwus.~—The rural portions of Japan are being de 












populated by a rush to the cities, says the Shakai Zasshi (Tokvo). Intelli- 
gent voung Japanese desert the farms in the hope of making their fortunes 
in Hakodate, Osaka, Kobe, and other cities. The diffusion of is 
led the countryman to think that his lot isasad one. So s he 
city ina discontented frame of mind. This meansa grave social problem 
in the future, 

KITCHENER IN INDIA.—“The military situation in India is somewhat be- 
hind the times at present,” savs 7he Fortnightly Revie (London). “ The 
appearance of Lord Kitchener on the scene is therefore specially oppor- 
tune. For he largely owes his present fame and rept d ‘ at 
he has proved himself inthe pasta really great organizer, and that is ex- 
actly what India at the present moment most requi j on, too, 
ofa victorious general, fresh froma series of unbr s t 


Sudan and South Africa, will necessarily carry with it 
than those of his immediate predecessors, and there i 


i 





reason to hope that some of the weak spots in 
promptly dealt with.” 





























“ WELTPOLITIK.” 


A German cartoonist’s view of the International Carnival, 
—Der Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


THE HUMOR OF MRS. WIGGS. 


LOVEY MARY. By Alice Hegan Rice. Cloth, 
$1.00. The Century Company. 


HE author of ‘‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” has not, it 

B seems, exhausted all the literary possibilities of that more or 
less delectable locality. Lovey Mary comes before us as an un- 

loved girl in a charity institution, but she soon runs away, taking with 
her a baby boy she has had the care of, and they find the Cabbage 
Patch and take root there. Mrs. Wiggs is another demonstration of 
the great advantage of humor over wit 
in the point of popularity. The Cab- 
bage Patch abounds in humor (in both 
books), but the wit is scanty. The 


453 x 7% in., 197 pp. Price, 





humor is broad and obvious, and gives 
all of us, even the dullest, a capital 
chance to laugh at somebody who 
knows less than we know. That is one 
of the secrets of the perpetual charm 
of Dickens’s humor for multitudes who 
care nothing for Thackeray, of Sam- 
antha Allen’s vogue where John Oliver 
Hobbes could never gait? a hearing. 
There is something besides the broad 
humor, however, to account for the 





popularity of Dickens's humor, or Sam- 
antha’s or Miss Rice's, and that is the 
ethical purpose underlying the humor. 
Mrs. Wiggs persists in seeing the good 
points of human nature, and compels everybody to do his or her best 
to justify her good opinion. ‘As for the children,” she says, “I 
always did use compelments on them 'stid of switches.’’ Lovey Mary 
herself gives us the ethical purpose of the whole story in the follow- 
ing : ‘‘l was awful mean when I come to the Cabbage Patch; some- 
how you all just bluffed me into being better. I wasn't used to being 
bragged on, and it made me want to be good more than anything in 
the world.’”” There’s a good, wholesome, workable, every-day philos- 
ophy in that, and when you can learn philosophy and at the same 
time have the gratification of laughing at the philosopher (instead of 
being laughed at), it leaves you in good spirits. For it is the same 
philosophic Mrs. Wiggs whorushes up to the car-platform where Lovey 
Mary stands, about to start on a journey to Niagara Falls, and who 
holds out an empty bottle and shouts breathlessly : ‘‘ I want you to fill 
it forme. Fill it full of Niagry water. I want to see how them falls 
look.” 











ALICE HEGAN RICE, 


A NOVEL THAT ENDS IN AN INTERROGATION 
POINT. 


JOURNEY’'s END. By Justus Miles Forman. Cloth, 5% x 7% in., 240 pp 
Price, $1.50. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


N the paper cover of this novelette are two charming young ladies, 
C) labeled respectively ‘‘ Molly ” and ‘* Miss Evelyn Berkeley,” and 
the choice of one as bride is declared to be ‘* the Lady-or-the-Ti- 
ger "sort of problem in ‘‘ Journey's End."’ Miss Berkeley is a ravishing 
young actress who has made the success of Calthrop’s play, and ‘** Molly ”’ 
isthe Honorable Miss Something of Hartwell Towers, with whom he had 
been terribly chummy until he was left a destitute orphan with only a 
hundred pounds a year. Then he 
came to America to earn his living. 
He waites his play ‘‘ Journey's End,”’ 
and leaps at once into fame and a 
bank account. Then too—‘' it never 
Tains but it pours,” even more in nov. 
els than in life—he rapidly falls heir 
to an earldom and a dukeship, with 
‘*money to burn.” At this time the 
Lady-or-the-Tiger character of the 
story begins. Which lady shall it be ? 
‘To bear out the publisher's luring in- 
sinuation of stimulating mystery, the 
author concludes his story with Cal- 
throp heading across Madison Square 
to the sub-post office, holding a letter 
‘which he had written carefully in 
one hand” (a comma after ‘* careful- 
ly ’* would have done no harm !), ** but 
its face was turned inward so that it 
could not be seen whether the stamp on it was for foreign or domestic 
» (If the face was ‘* turned inward,” by the way, we are 
afraid the letter never reached its destination!) 
As Evelyn, the actress lady, had sent him the most encouraging note 




















JUSTUS MILES FORMAN, 


carriage.’ 
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that morning, and had requested him to call at four that afternoon, its 
‘‘ dollars to doughnuts”’ that the letter had stamp payment for a trans- 
atlantic passage. Had he decided to throw his handkerchief at Evelyn, 
Calthrop had been in America a year, and would have called her up on 
the *phone to say ‘‘ he would be round sharp at four.” 

‘*Journey’s End” is light and bright. Mr. Forman, its author, is a 
young man who, like young Lochinvar, has come out of the West. He 
is of Minneapolis, writes quite a little like Richard Hcrding Davis, and 
like him, has achieved a pleasant grasp of English as spoken *‘ smartly"’ 
in London. Evelyn on one occasion looked for Calthrop and found 
that he was ‘‘quite gone.’? Sometimes the cherishing of English amen- 
ities of speech and garb are slightly to Mr. Forman’s undoing. Even 
a young Britisher arrayed in the morning raiment of a Piccadilly would 
hardly arrest a game of baseball because the ‘‘ kids” playing it were 
rapturously diverted by the spectacle. 

Calthrop, while so keen as to know when people who have passed him 
turn to regard him, without looking back himself, has this to say about 
New York men : ‘‘ They seemed undersized for the most part and very 
pale and anemic. They walked badly as if not used to exercise, and 
their clothes were dreadful, Calthrop thought. Such coats upon such 
figures!" Yet there are those who think New York men ot rather good 
presence, with signs of plenty of blood and dressed in good taste. The 
author makes a very manly, interesting young fellow of Calthrop, 
tho he does not steer him through his love affairs with a very consistent 
care. 


A WOMAN WITH A BAR SINISTER. 


LADY ROSE’S DAUGHTER. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. Cloth, 5x 7% in., 
490 pp. Price $1.50. Harper & Brothers. 


COUNTRYWOMAN of Mrs. Ward once remarked very truly that 
A ‘one very special feature noticeable in Mrs. Ward's novels is, 

not only that they have a good deal to give the reader, but that 
they also demand an unusual amount from him in return. People who 
read for amusement, or distraction only, do not, as a rule, greatly care 
about them; the fact of the matter 
being that unless they do more than 
merely pass the time, they seldom do 
so much.” 

Mrs. Ward inthis novel comes more 
within the scope of those who read for 
pleasure only than ever before. Not 
that this close and lengthy study ofa 
remarkable young woman whose tem- 
peramental parents were not united 
in marriage is something to be light- 
ly skimmed and indolently savored. 
There is brawn, subtlety, an infinity 
of meticulous adjusting. Even then, 
‘*Lady Rose’s Daughter,” taken ru- 
minantly, does not stand forth the 
convincing thing her creator desires. 
The odd amalgam of heredity, tem- 
perament, passion, and femininity 
which she is must, even under a 
master-hand at portraiture, have some nebulosity, despite the fact that 
Mrs. Ward's strongest trait is a vivid, tho varied, potency of character- 
ization. The majority of her humans are as sharp-cut as cameos, 
individual to the finger-tips, In this novel, for instance, Lady Henry, 
Sir Wilfrid Bury, the little Duchess of Crowborough, as well as her 
Duke, are so projected that you feel that you would know them at 
a glance in a crowd. But Julie Le Breton, Jacob Delafield, Capt. 
Harry Warkworth, the three principal actors in the drama, are impres- 
sionistically limned. Notwithstanding that they are liberally annotated 
with devoted burrowing into ‘the dimmest and deepest caverns of 
personality,” to borrow a phrase from Mrs. Ward herself, the reader 
is left unbalanced in his estimate of them. 

















MRS, HUMPHRY WARD, 


There are several things calculated to make this the most ** popular” 
of her novels: the intense love interest; the ‘‘ atmosphere,” which 
is that of the ‘‘smartest’’ people in London; and an important episode 
which most minds will apprehend as distinctly naughty! 

‘‘ Lady Rose's Daughter ”’ is introduced to the reader as Mademoiselle 
Julie Le Breton, dame de compagnie to Lady Henry, a Thackerayan type 
of the grande dame, atone of that vigorous old thing’s **‘ Wednesday 
Evenings.” She is a three-year-old occupant of that position, and in 
that time has relegated Lady Henry to the position of ‘second fiddle "’ 
in her own menage. Only six persons in the London world know of the 
ugly bar in Julie’s escutcheon. Julie meets many of her blood relations, 
including her delightful septuagenarian grandpapa, the Duke of Lark- 
ington (dukes are almost a commonplace in this romance), and domi- 
nates everybody, Mrs. Ward's intellect is masculine rather than fem 
nine, and brain appeals to her more than beauty, So Julie is not 
beautiful. Yet she captivates all the men asthe fluffy little Duchess 
of Crowborough could not think of doing with all her vivid white and gold 
prettiness and femininity. A tremendously clever editor wants Julie 
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to marry him, and the fine Delafield, only two fragile lives away from 
a dukedom, had to be refused twice. Then she must needs fall in love 
with Capt. Harry Warkworth. It eventually turns out that all the time 
he is engaged to Julie’s cousin, a slight thing with an enormous fortune, 
When Julie learns this, her Continental training makes her recognize the 
need of her cousin's dof for the captain’s career, and he has orily asked 
for her friendship, in any case. 

But after she has won for him the African post he desires and he is 
parting with her forever, love gets the better of them both, and he pro- 
poses that she meet him in Paris and he will take her to a dear, green, 
woody little spot, and for two days they can live as love impels. Julie 
is twenty-eight, old enough to know the price of such pleasure, but— 
she consents. She is met at the Paris station on the way to keep the 
appointment with Warkworth, by Jacob Delafield, who has a telegram 
from the Duchess of Crowborough saying the Duke of Larkington is 
dying and wishes to see ‘‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter.’’ He bears her back 
to England. She gets out of him that he knew what was up, and there 
is considerable tension, as may be conjectured. 

Withal, Mrs. Ward rounds her tale toa ‘* happy ending ’’ without sap- 
ping its strength or interest. 

‘* Lady Rose’s Daughter ” is a charming book and a clever one, and it 
is likely to be the book of the year. 


THE CHARM OF THE SPANISH MISSIONS. 


SOME BY-WAYS OF CALIFORNIA, By Charles Franklin Carter. Cloth, 
12mo, 5% x 74in., 190 pp. Price, $125. The Grafton Press, New York. 


T is a pensive and pleasant wayfarer, a very gentle and sympathetic 

] seeker of all that time and change have spared of the old Spanish 

habitations, and of the simple life and ways, who leads his reader, 
in these modest pages, by unworn paths among the remoter but most pic- 
turesque of the hamlets that cluster round the eld Franciscan missions 
of California. Of the twenty-one missions which were the earliest set- 
tlements, fully fifteen grew into towns of more or less importance, some 
of them to be numbered now among the largest cities in the State. 
But the writer, with an artist's instinct for the picturesque, and a tem- 
peramental craving for the atmos- 
phere of the old time, takes us a-ram- 
bling, fondly loafing, as it were, from 
place to place seldom named by the 
tourist, rarely visited by the so- 
journer. 

He takes us to Pala and Lompoc 
and Purisima, Jolon and Pescadero 
and San Juan Bautista, and to Cam- 
ulos, ‘‘the Home of Ramona,’ where 
he shows us the house of the Del 
Valle family, as ‘‘ H. H.’’ had already 
shown it to the mind’s eye of her 
readers—the long rows of adobe 
walls, the court with its vines and 
flowers, and its wide verandas, where 
the family life went on; where the 
women said their prayers and took 
their naps and wove their lace; where 
the babies slept and played; where 
the herdmen. and shepherds smoked and lounged or trained their 
dogs; where the young made love, while ‘‘the old dozed.” The only 
hacienda in the country, as Sefiora Coronel assured ‘‘H. H.”’ that 
remained true to the life as it was before the Americans came and 
made havoc of the good old ways. Quiet, ‘‘ deadly dull’’ perhaps, to 
some ; ‘“‘ but there are others—and they not few,’’ says our pensive 
rambler— who are tired unto death now with the incessant, nerve-tor- 
turing of the American city with all its tumult and noise and scramble.’ 

Unerring was the taste, the instinct, of the fadres in the selectior of 
the sites for their missions. Whether boldly facing the sea, or nestled 
among the hills, or embowered in umbrageous valleys, or snugly dis- 
posed on the shrubby bank of a stream, the same happy selection as- 
serted itself in all; and it has become an accepted saying among Cali- 
fornians, that where a mission is there is natural beauty andcharm. And 
so, for the buildings themselves, never was there a form more happil 
adapted to the country in which its lives were reared. These Soanich 
buildings, whether in fair preservation or in ruin, constitute important 
architectural remains—showing the culmination of the half-Moorish 
style. 

The missions are eloquent in their decay. Let us keep them with us, 
so long as may be, for nothing can take their place. ‘* Where,’’ ex- 
claims this sympathetic enthusiast, ‘‘is the ‘ Landmarks Club’ of the 


North to follow the brave example set by the club of that name in Los 
Angeles ?’ 

















CHARLES FRANKLIN CARTER. 


THE AFTERMATH OF THE HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


FOR A MAIDEN BRAVE. By C. C. Hotchkiss. Cloth, 5 x 7% in., 373 pp. 
Price, $1.50. D. Appleton & Co. 

HE tide of historical romances is receding. A good many such 
books are still being published, but all the signs of the times 
show that the public is less eager for the pageantry of the Middle 

Ages and the rattle of Revolutionary drums, and we may look to see 
our writers turning more and more to descriptions of nature and politi- 
cal novels or to dissecting the souls of women. Among these literary 
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turncoats we may be sure we will find Mr. C. C. Hotchkiss, who, since 
the great popularity of the historical romance, has been industriously 
writing historical novels. 

The plot of his latest work is almost touching in its fundamental sim- 
plicity. There are a brace of bad people, a villain and a villainess; a 
brace of good ones—a hero and a 
heroine. The bad plot against the 
good, and, needless to say, the good 
win. This somewhat worn-out theme 
is bedizened and ornamented by 
every kind of adventure—poisonings, 
arrests, treachery, duels, disguises, 
and for the third time this year we 
have a plot that hinges on the phen- 
omenal resemblance of two of the 
characters. Of course the good 
people are supposed to be very good, 
and the bad ones very dreadful; but 
unfortunately the author has not made 
a very great difference between them. 
We are told that the villainess is quite 
a devilish person, but nowhere does 














the author convince his readers that 





she is so; in fact, as far as one can CHAUNCY C. HOTCHKISS. 
have sympathy for such machine- 
made characters, one’s sympathies are rather with her than with the 

‘maiden brave.” And while the hero is not as murderous in his 

tendencies as his physical counterpart, the villain, he is no less of a 
cad. One regrets that somewhere he should not have received the 
thrashing which he richlydeserved. 

Mr. Hotchkiss has been at some pains to look up the historical data 
upon which his story is supposed to rest. The sender is not allowed 
to forget this. Foot-notes dot the pages, and the reader is informed 
that such and such an event was a fact, or that such and such a street 
mentioned in the story is now called by a different name. 

Worse historical novels than this have been written and have been 
successful. There is probs ably a public which will read this with the 
same sort of interest with which they have read many kindre d books. 
But, on the whole, it will make discriminating readers glad that the day 
of the historical novel seems to be waning again. 


A BOOK FOR STUDENTS OF LITERATURE. 


A STUDY OF PROSE FICTION. By Bliss Perry. Cloth, 5 x 734 in., 406 pp. 
Price, $1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


HE painstaking but untutored reader who wishes to know what 
books he ought to like, and why he ought to like them, is 
more kindly treated by the writers of literary criticisms and lit- 

erary analysis in this country than anywhere else. Our writers are 
willing, even eager, to explain every literary question however ele- 
mentary, and to guide readers from the first dawnings of their intelli- 
gence. To judge Mr. Perry’s book fairly, the reader must constantly 
bear in mind that the book is designed to instruct and guide what Mr. 
Perry himself calls ‘‘the painstaking reader,’’ and not to suggest a new 
point of view or to serve as further illumination to the cultivated one. 

It was as a series of lectures in Princeton College that the book first 
took shape, and the trail of the classroom is over it. Forthis reason, as 
a book for the casual reader, it will 
prove heavy enough. To enjoy very 
much of it one should study it care- 
fully and ‘‘do” the exercises sug- 
gested. One should, for instance, be 
ready to sit down with a copy of 
‘‘Vanity Fair,’ and analyze in the 
following manner: What is the aim 
of the book ? the character? plot? in- 
troduction (chaps. 1-11 inclusive)? 
development (chaps. 12-26)? etc. 
The average man or woman has not 
time for thorough and conscientious 
work of this kind, and so it happens 
that a study of prose fiction is a work 
which addresses itself to a limited 
and rather academic audience. There 
are, however, passages which are 
suggestive and enlightening even to 
anyone who are not eager to analyze 

“Vanity Fair,’ or pass a self-imposed examination in ‘ Ivanhoe,” 
and students will find it a systematic and detailed guide. The thirteen 
chapters, or lectures, include careful studies on the relation of fiction 
and poetry, fiction and the drama, fiction and science, and separate 
chapters devoted to the consideration of plot, setting, re ilism, ete. 
The novel is held up before the eye of the student in every possible light, 
and is then picked to pieces and the component parts analyzed with all 
the care that a botanist might give to a flower. 

There must be roads and guides to lead people into the pleasant land 
of books, for it is not every one who can find his way there by himself. 
Mr. Perry will prove a safe guide as well as a sane one, even if the road 
which he points out is a somewhat arduous one. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST is in receipt of the fol 
lowing books: 

“Veronica.”—Martha W. Austin. 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

“ A Tar-Heel Baron.”—Mabell S. C. Pelton. 
B. Lippincott Company, $1.50.) 
Edited by Katharin« 


(Doubleda: 


CJ 


“How to Make Money.”- 
N. Birdsall. (Doubleday. Page & Co., $1 net.) 

“Before the Dawn.”—Joseph A. Altsheler 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50.) 

“Lady Rose’s 
Ward. 


Daughter.” — Mrs. 
(Harper & Brothers, $1.50.) 


Humphry 


“ The Gates of Science with Quietudes of Song.’ 


—Robert Loveman. (The Knickerbocker Press.) 


“In Piccadilly."—Benjamin Swift. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 
“Dwellers in the Mist..— Norman Maclean. 


(Fleming H. Revell Company, $1.25.) 
“ Theism.”—Borden P. Bowne. 
Company, $1.75.) 


(American Bool 


“The Light of China.”"—I. W. Heysinger. (The 
Research Publishing Company, Philadelphia. ) 

“A Royal Son and Mother.”—Baroness Pauline 
von Hiigel. (The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind., 


“The Great Siberian Railway.” 
Shoemaker (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Michael M 


“Shakespeare and Voltaire.” — Thomas 


(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2 net.) 


R. 


Lounsbury. 


“The Doukhobors.”—Joseph Elkinton. (Ferris 
& Leach, Philadelphia, $2.) 

“Eskimo Stories.”"—Mary E. Smith. (Rand, 
McNally & Co., $0.40.) 

“A Child’s Garden of Verses.” Robert L. 


Stevenson. (Rand, McNally & Co., $o.50.) 
“The Sunbonnet Babies’ Primer.” 


(Rand, McNally & Co., $o 40.) 


Eulalie O. 
Grover. 
“The Story of the Churches; The Baptists.” 
Henry C. Vedder. (Baker & Taylor Company, $: 

net.) 
“The Story of the Churches; 
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A trade-mark is valuable only because of what it represents. 
People ask for 


Kelly-Springfield Tires 


because the experience of the greatest number of users and builders 
of vehicles has shown that the Kelly-Springfield Tire is the best. 
Send for our booklet, ‘“ Rubber Tired.” 


Consolidated Rubber Tire Company, 40 Wall St., New York; Akron, Ohio. 
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Charles L. Thompson. 
Company, $1 net.) 


(Baker & Taylor 


“My Woodland Intimates.” Effie Bignell. | 
(Baker & Taylor Company, $1: net.) 
“Leavening the Nation.” Joseph B. Clark. | 


(Baker & Taylor Company, $1.25 net.) 





CURRENT POETRY. 


‘“*The Gates of Silence.’’ 
By ROBERT LOVEMAN, 

[Through the Knickerbocker Press, Mr. Love- 
man has issued a volume of verse, from which we 
quote the following 4 

SONG. 
The Dawn is a wild, fair woman, 
With sunrise in her hair ; 
Look where she stands, with pleading hands, 





To lure me there. . 


The Dusk is dark and glorious, 
A star upon her brow ; 

With sunset blushes in her cheeks, 
She beckons now. 

I, ever fickle, stand between, 
Upon my lips a rune, 

And 
The hoiden happy Noon 


in my summer-singing soul 


iI. 
I could not see till I was blind, 
Then color, music, light, | 
Came floating down on every wind 
And noonday was at night. 


I could not feel till I was dead; 
Then through the mold and wet 

A rose breathed softly overhead, 
I heard a violet. 
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By William Henry Carson 
A powerful story of SUNNY Italy and 
DARK New 
York. The 
hitherto un- 
revealed ro- 
mance of one 
of New York’s 
oldest and most 
exclusive families, 
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C. M. Clark Publishing Co., Boston 
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New Easter 
Suits and Skirts 


I AST year we made the best 
~“ garments possible, but 
every year’s experience 
raises the standard. T7here- 
Sore this year's new and 
smart designs show better 
shape, better materials and 
lower prices than ever before. 


Write for Catalogue and 
samples of the materials from 
which we make our garments. 
Every garment is made espe- 
cially to order, thus insuring 
the perfection of fit and finish 
If the garment which we send 
you does not fit and give sat- 
isfaction, send it back prompt- 
ly and we will refund your 
money. No matter where you 
live, we pay express charges. 

Our Catalogue illustrates : 


New Suits, well-tailored, 
showing many varia- 
tions of the prevailing 




















fashions, from 
Paris models, $8 
to $35. 


Etamine Cos- 
tumes in styles 
to prevail dur- 
ing the coming season, the most fashionable 
costumes for dress occasions, $12 to $35. 

New Skirts, well-fashioned, in Spring and 
Summer weight materials, look cool and feel 
cool, too, $4 to $20. 

Rainy-day and Walking Suits and Skirts, 
Jaunty Jackets, Traveling Dresses, Etc. 
Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; they 

will be sent free by return mail. A postal will bring 


em. 
NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. J 














A PLAIN BUSINESS TALK 
ABOUT THE BEST TYPEWRITER 's tHe WORLD 


In order to make a typewriter that can be sold in competi- 
tion with other high-class machines, without cutting the 
price, it stands to reason we must make one that bas points 
of merit that make it better than any other. 

hat is what we have done in the Fox Typewriter. It is a 
basket type machine, with ball-bearing carriage, two oz. key 
tension (instead of 4 or 6) half inch key dip, aluminum finge: 
levers with individual tension, adjustable type bars (insuring 
perfect alignment even after years 
of service), line lock, automatic line 
spacer and automatic ribbon move- 
ment. It is the easiest to operate, 
{ most durable, has highest speed, and 
combines all the desirable features 
of the standard machines, with de- 
cided improvements. 

Wecan demonstrate its superior- 
ity over any other typewriter to any 
business man who will make a care- 
ful examination and test. 

Weare making a special proposi- 
tion to Cle men, Lawyers, Medical 
Men and Bankers, which it will pay to investigate. 

A Fox T pewriter will be sent to any responsible firm or 
person in the market for a typewriter, on ten days’ trial free, 
and no obligation to purchase will be incurred. 

One Michigan manufacturer recently replaced 30 well- 
known typewriters with Fox machines—because we proved 
to him that the Fox was the best he could buy. Send for new 
1903 Catalogue. 


Fox Typewriter Co., Ltd., 550 N. Front St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


$8 Buys This Vault 


For the Home, Doctors, Lawyers, Professional People and 
small business uses 


MEILINK’S HOME 
DEPOSIT VAULT 


The only absolutely fire 
water proof and Damp Proof 
vault made, Absolute protection 
from fire, water, sneak thieves, 
dishonest and curious people. 
We make 15 styles and sizes—g$8 
to $23.50. Save you safety deposit 
box rental—just as secure—more 
convenient. No. 1, like cut, large 
enough for all legal pers, lib- 
eral freight allowance to all 
nts, only @8,.00 guaranteed. 
ent Free—2t-page book of all 
aty les and-sizes, construction and 
prices, 


THE MEILINK MFG. CO., 1039 Jackson St., Toledo, 0. 
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MAINE Free booklet describing cottages to let, hotels, 

COAST fete. Kk. P.-C. B. Co., Old Orchard, Me. 





If afflicted with 
sore eyes use 


| Thompson's Eye Water 

















THE LITERARY DIGEST 


The body is the barque 
That bears the soul away, 
Down to the docks of dark, } 


Down tothe harbor gray. 


Then suddenly alone, 


The spirit leaps afar, 
On, on, from zone to zone, | 
On, on, from star to star. 


What is it, where is it, 
After the day is done 
What goal and fate for 
Beyond the iusty sun? 


how is it 
love and hate, 


How is it, where is it,—what is it, 
Nirvana, heaven, hell ? 
Shakespeare, Omar, Solomon, | 
Will not God iet you tell? | 
XLII } 


O mystery of mysteries, 
O secret vast and rare, 

We stretch blind hands unto the skies, 
We fathom everywhere. 

From the dumb silence comes no sound, 

No svllable we hear, 


And man must venture outward bound, 


j 
| 
: ‘ 
A chartless vovager | 
Honey. | 
By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 
Sweetes’ of all lovin’ words, 
Honey, Honey. 
Got de soun’ of matin’ birds— 


Honey, Honey, 


Othah words don’ seem to ’spress 
What’s a-th'obbin’ in yo’ breas’, 
Don’ try nuffin’ mor’ nor less 


Dan Honey, Honey. 


W’en he calls me by dat name, 
Honey, Honey, 

Den my hea't gits in a lame — 
Honey, Honey. 

My han’ hol’s his han’ so tight. 

All de worl’ seems gittin’ bright, 

F’om dat sof’ name of delight, 
Honey, Honey. 


Sweetes’ name in all de lan’, 
Honey, Honey ; 


“Darlin’ one” ain’t ha’f so gran’. 
Honey, Honey ; 
Oh, my hea’t hit fills and swells, 
I don’ want my lovin’ Nelse 
Fu’ to call me nuffin’ else 
’Cept Honey, Honey! 
—In Saturday Evening Post (Philadelphia). 


Fog. 

By JOHN B. TABB. 

The ghost am I 

Of winds that die 
A like on land or sea, 

In silence deep 

To shroud and keep 
Their mournful memory. 





A spirit white, 
I stalk the night, 
And, shadowing the skies, 
Forbid the sun 
To look upon | 
My noonday mysteries. | 


In March /farper's Magazine. 








posit) on 10 days’ trial. 
334% or $5 net—if satisfact 
for making roo copies from 
original. No mechanism t 
printers’ ink. The product o 

Send for 
FLEIX A. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Dau 
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A Failing 



















is 

y the 
wy first evi- 
dence of 
mental 
decay. No 
matter what 

your position 
in life may be, a 
good memory can 
not fail to be of ines- 
timable value to you 
It is absolutely necessary to 
success. The poorest mem- 
ory may be developed and strength- 
ened by proper training, just as the 
muscles of the body are developed 
and strengthened by a proper course of 
physical exercise. A poor memory may be made 
good, and a good one better, by 


The Pelman System of 
MEMORY TRAINING 


Taught in six,languages. Requires only a few 
minutes daily and is so simple a child can master 
it. Mri Pelmat’s books, ‘Memory Training; Its 
Laws and Their Application to Practical Life,’’ 
and *‘The Natural Way to Learn a Language’’ 
sent FREE by mail, postpaid 

The Pelman School of Memory Training 
1600 Masonic Temple, Chicago 
London: 4 Kioomsbury St. W ¢ Paris: Ave. de Neuilly 109, 

Munich: Mozartstr.9. Melbourne: G. P.O. Box 402. 

















Rhine <eimiso~ene ener 
YOUR ACCOUNTS ARE CLASSIFIED 
The Ledger or Current Binder contains nothing but live, ac- 
tive. open accounts—accounts that are subject to constant entries, 
The Transfer Ledger contains all closed, passed and dormant 
accounts—all accounts that are not subject to constant reference 
in fact, the deadwood. Do you see the advantages? They are 
ready reference, easy posting, prompt statements and balances, 
HOW ABOUT THE PRICE 
-85 buys a complete outfit consisting of 
Ledger, Transfer Ledger, two index sets 
and 500 best quality leaves (choice of three forms.) 
SYSTEMATIC ACCOUNTING 
is the title of our 36-page booklet, tel all about the system 
and how it can be applied to your Ledger and other records, 
It also describes the superior features of Razall construction, 
Send for Edition— Free. 
H. G. Razall Mfg. Co., 310-312 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Canadian Manufacturer, Chas, F. Dawson, Montreal. 








New McKinley Portrait 


McDonald’s Great Masterpiece.-Per- 

fect Mezzo tone reproduction, 20x 24 

inches. Pronounced by critics the 

most natural and life-like portrait 

of Mr. McKinley ever produced. 
50c., Postpaid 


Massillon Art Ptg. Co., M2ssillon, 0. 
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TO PROVE THAT EVERY BUSINESS OFFICE 


Needs Daus’ Tip Top Duplicator, a complete apparatus will be sent (without de- 
Price, complete, $7.50, subject to a special discount of 


ry. Itis the best, simplest, and cheapest device 
Pen-written and 50 copies from Type-written 
o get out of order, no washing, no press, no 
f 22 years’ experience in Duplicators. 

circulars and samples of work. 


s Building, ttt John Street, NEW YORK 


Readers of .He Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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PERSONALS. | ' 
The Right of Way.—The latest storv relative | bd BU Y BY 

to the methods of President James J. Hill, of the | 

Great Northern Railroad, comes from a Western x) 

city in which his lines has car-yards and many VY O- 3 OF 


side-tracks, and it is published in 7he Saturday 


Evening Post. It runs as follows: } 


A prominent citizen of the place desired to have 
a subway built to his property. Its construction 
involved tunneling under the tracks of the Great 
Northern, 

It seems that he had experienced some delay in | 
getting the corporation’s consent, and so when 
President Hill passed through the city recently 
the citizen bearded the m:z ngnate in his car. 

‘I want this subway bad,” Mr. Hill’s visitor ex- 
plained. “I have petitioned your company but 
without getting satisfaction. So I have come to 


” 


you for advice.” 





The railway builder smiled. 
“Thave found,” he said, “that the best plan in 


a ee I Size Collars 12’2c Each 


The subway is now in course of construction, THE LATEST FEATURE IN MEN'S COLLARS — 
and no protest has been filed by the Great ‘6 QUARTER SIZES’”’ 
Northern, These sizes vary just 4 of an inch, thus:—14, 1444, 14%, 1434. etc., there- { 
ee by securing a collar that is snug and easy at the same time, 
Elkins at the Races.—When Senator Elkins 
was in college he liked to see the races. One day, 
says the New York Press, he and his chum slipped 


off together from school and on the way to the 


; } q 3 ly grown in popular favor since their introduction, 
rack cs across their professor, who said i Our Quarter Size Collars have steadily gr po 
es ee es. Ca ee eae until to-day the sales of our three Chicago stores aggregate 100,000 collars a month to the 
surprise: city trade, and buyers by mail are continually increasing this sale. 





“Vv rhat d ; this an? re Wear a collar just 4 of an in. 1 V $1.50 
Young gentlemen, what does this mean? You emus dupe Hour akan tome SO ? go) cents each, 7 denies 
” 4 pe 
should be at your lessons. 


THEN IT FITS JUST RIGHT!| STYLES (State size of shirt when ordering.) 








Elkins said: “Sir, we wanted to go to lessons 





, aaa oa inant oo ihe cae A Send for our large Illustrated Catalogue—mailed FREE upon request, and listing 
and also to the races, so we tossed for it, and it ‘Everything for a Man to Wear’’—Shirts, Underwear, Sweaters, Hosiery, Shoes, Hats, 
came down for the races.” Clothing, as well as a Correct Dress Chart ; together with details, shapes and patterns of our 

“Ah! Then you must have used a two-headed Quarter Size Collars. Write to-day. 





coin, or tried the gambler’s plan of headsI win, SHI 
tails you lose.” 
“No, sir; it wasa fair toss,” said young Elkins. 
“What did you throw up?” 
“We threwa lump of coal up. If it stopped up Mail Order Department, Fifth Avenue @ Adams Street, Chicago 
we went to school; if it came down we went to COMPLETE OUTFITTERS FOR MEN 
the races, and here we are, sir.” References: Any Chicago Bankor Business House. 





Rockefeller’s Heaviest Hole.—“The heavies: 





hole in my experience was ane that weighed 432 
q ‘ 4 


pounds,” remarked John D. Rockefeller, one dav, A COOD COM IBINATION 


according to the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. It hap- IN THE HOME, THE COLLEGE, THE OFFICE OR THE DEN 





pened in this manner: 


“T happened on this hole in my younger days. 
I had ordered two castings, each 36 inches square 
and ro inches thick, the first casting to be solid 















and the second to havea perforation about 20 inch- New 

es in diameter through its middle. Well, the | 4 Practical 

foundry clerk, through some error, billed both | ‘ Useful 

castings to meas if they were solid, and when I ‘ and ; 
pointed out his mistake sent mea credit slip. He i Ornamental! 

had evidently, according to the slip, taken the di- | } 

mensions of the hole of the second casting—1o0 inch- Chair & Table 

es by 20 inches by 20 inches—and calculated what Combined 


the weight of the piece of iron of those dimensions 
would be. Then that weight, 432 pounds, he had | 
put down as the weight of the hole, and the credit 
slip he sent read: ‘John D. Rockefeller, Cr. By 
1 hole, weight 432 ]bs., at 5c. $13.50.’ And that was 
the heaviest hole I have ever known.” 














A Beautiful and Substantial Card Table can be changed into a Comfortable Chair in an instant by swinging 
over the top, and is firmly locked by a simple device in either position. Made of Solid Quartered Oak, 
finely polished. Table top 2514 inches square, 2944 inches high. 


From Factory 8 Freight prepaia East of the Mississippi or North of Tennessee and North Carolina 
to Consumer, s 5 Freight equalized beyond. “ If not satisfied your muney back "’ is our guarantee, 


Refer to commercial agencies or Binghamton banks. 
aud trae tate The BINGHAMTON HOME FURNISHING CO. 





Mrs. Bowen's First Revolution.— Mrs. Bowen, 
wife of the United States Minister to Venezuela, 


was, before she was married, a Galveston girl. 
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of other household articles. BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
Their wedding took place in Caracas, says the San | Keoeooe< DOPEPOP<PIPLE PLEAS OEE APP PP OOO SE P20: pas 
Francisco Argonaut, and soon afterward, it is said, WANTE Active, educated men of business 7; ‘0 7 rr 1 1 AR\ 
a revolutionary army anda government army met D ability to represent us. Weekly Vents ULAT, tT \er™ v 
» gilneenen : : hun : | salary or guarantee paid. Give age, qualifications, refer-| [i ARATE CO RZ YORI S iv $4.49 
: chance on a mountain behind the United States | ences. DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York. THEN NIE 7 ’ rT 5 
egation. oe %. Rater gee 00 
: CHEAP RATES Soieris Wotinetn; coseey | BOD WHY PAY MORE 
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Our European 
Neighbours 


Fully illustrated with photographs and other 
plates especially adapted to assist the text by 
presenting visibly the scenes described. 

Each, 12mo, wet, $1.20 (postage, 10Cc.). 


I. French Life in Town and Coustry 
By HANNAH LYNCH 


“ Particularly notable. Frank, vivacious, entertaining, 

captivating.’’—Oxtlook, . 

2. German Life in Town and Country 
By WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON 


“ As full of correct, impartial, well-digested, and well- | 
presented information as an egg is full of meat.’’ Com- | 
mercial Advertiser. } 


3. Russian Life in Town and Country | 
By FRANCIS H. E. PALMER 


‘*We recommend this above all other works to those 
seeking a clear understanding of Russian life, character | 
and conditions.” — Mail and E xpress. | 


4. Dutch Life in Town and Country 
By P. M. HOUGH, B.A. 


‘* Sympathetic, yet critical, discerning and comprehen- | 
sive."’—The Dial. | 
5. Swiss Life in Town and Country’ 

By ALFRED THOMAS STORY 


“ The work of a man who has penetrated below the 
exterior."—N, Y. Tribune. 
6. Spanish Life in Town and Country’ 
By L. HIGGIN 


*‘ THluminating in all its chapters—thorough sympathy 
born of long and intimate acquaintance. ’’—.S¢. Paul Press. 


7. Italian Life in Town and Country 
By LUIGI VILLARI 


“ Full of information, comprehensive, accurate.’ 
cuse Herald, 


8. Danish Life in Town and Country 
By J. BROCHNER 


Other volumes in preparation. 
Send for illustrated circular. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS NE‘onboN 
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Mr. Richard Bagot’s New Novel 


Donna Diana 


By RICHARD BaGot, author of “Casting of 
Nets,” “ A Roman Mystery,” etc. 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Crown 


‘In ‘Donna Diana,’ the scene is laid among the 
‘Black’ Society; prelates, monsignori, cardinals, 
princes and young men of fashion are painted with ex- 
traordinary fidelity and cleverness. It is obvious that 
the author knows them intimately, and has analyzed 
all their faults and all their virtues.”"—Z’/adie, Rome. 





. There is not a particle of let-up in interest 
“As cover tocover. As one enters the city gates via 
— first chapter, he is loth to quit the interesting com- 
oe | of friendships he makes, both secular and churchly, 
until he knows as far as the author reveals it, the des- 
tiny of each of the personages who participate in the 
—s of a capital story.””— 7ranscript, Boston. 


Equals Marion Crawford’s books in the 
aneints and certain handling of his characters in the 
picturesque but tortuous oe of the Roman world 
of to-day. He ee a detailed view of the domestic cus- 
toms and social life of the aristocracy and tells at the 
same time an absorbing love story.’’—/tem, Philadel- 
phia, Pa 


“The book is one that proves how steadily Mr. 
Bagot’s reputation is advancing.’’— Yorkshire Post. 


“The re of Rome and its life are quite 
— he Living Church. . 


“ Cleverly conceived and cleverly written.””—G/as- 
gow Herald. 


Longmans, Green @ Co., New York. | 














| bridle that Prince could not slip. 


jhe did not get over it for 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Mrs. Bowen rushed out to the piazza, where Mr. 
Bowen, long before inured to warfare of the 
calibre continuously served up in Venezuela, was 
unconcernedly puffing a cigar. 

“Why, what is the matter?” she 
glanced apprehensive toward the firing 

“Oh, only a battle,” Mr. Bowen replied. 

“But are we not in danger?” 

Mr. Bowen assured her of the mild nature of the 
battles, and, altho it was the first time she had 


asked and 





been “under fire,” she returned complacently to 
her needlework and never 
about Venezuela “wars” and “battles” 
her. 


allowed the scares 
to perturb | 


A Senatorial Inventor.—James B. McCreary, 
recently elected United States Senator from Ken- 
tucky, has an inventive mind, which the foilowing 
incident taken from 7%e Saturday Evening Post 
illustrates : 

Some years ago, while he was governor of Ken- 
tucky, Mr. Prince, a 
handsome bay of royal blood, learned the trick of 
slipping the bridle. Th 
to search every saddl 


McCreary’s favorite horse, 


e governor had his groom 
er’s shopin Richmond fora 
Being unable to | 
find one, he went in person toa certain shop and 
asked for a safe bridle. 
had none. 
“That's strange, 
you make one?” 
“Never saw one, and don't 
“Well, I'll show you.” 
With that he took off his coat and went to work. 
The result was such a surprise to the saddler that 


The dealer replied that he 


” 


said the governor, “why don’t 


know how.” 


a week. The hooded 


bridle, now in common use, is very simple, but 
will baffle any horse, however tricky he may be. 

The dealer wanted to have it patented and 
called the McCreary Bridle, but the governor 
would not hear of it. He said that any man who} 
had followed Morgan, who had ridden every kind 
of horse that could be “borrowed” on the way, 
and then didn’t know how to make a bridle that 
would not slip, ought not be allowed to own a 
horse. 





Representative Hepburn’s Shave, — When 
Representative Hepburn, of Iowa, went into the 
House @arber-shop recently, says the Washington 
correspondent of the Baltimore Hera/d, he found 


his clerk in one chair and his messenger “next.” 





The messenger magnanimously offered to relin- | 
quish his place in favor of the Congressman, but 
the latter, much disgusted, went upstairs and 
made the biggest kind of a kick against House 
employees keeping statesmen waiting for the bar- | 
ber’s operation. This much has been published, 
but not the sequel. 

As a rule there is no one about the Capitol on | 
Sunday except some secretaries, and the tonsorial 
corps is much reduced in consequence. Only one 
man, infact, was on duty there. Half adozen sec- 
retaries came along for the customary Sunday 
shave, and were surprised to find that a stringent 
rule had been put into force since the Hepburn in- 
cident—that no one but members should have the 
privilege of the establishment. They argued that 
such a rule might hold good on week-days, but 
that on Sunday a Representative rarely put in an 
appearance. The argument had enough weight to 
cause the barber to waive his instructions and 
proceed to shave the secretaries. Just when the 
artist’s had half finished his first customer he saw 
a sight that froze his blood in his veins and caused 
the razor to drop from his hand. There in the 
doorway stood Hepburn, frigidly sizing up the 
clerk in the chair and the half-dozen young men 
planked on the sofas awaiting their turn. He 
didn’t say a word but turned and walked away. 
The unfortunate barber is awaiting in fear and 
trembling the end of the week, expecting that his 
commission will be revoked. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


f you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
jun uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
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THE 
WITCH ERY 


SLEEP 


WILLARD MOYER 


A new and very delightful 
book on the subject of 
sleep and its relation to 
human life, together with 


1903 






































its moods, its mysteries, 
its sentiment, and all its 








accessories thereto. 

In addition to the foregoing 
features the book contains a 
SYMPOSIUM OF SLEEP—a col- 
lection of terse and trenchant 
expressions of original sleep 
thoughts reflecting the individu. 
ality of the contributors, among 
whom are the follow- 
ing :—Hon, CHAUN- 
cry M. Depew, Tuomas A. Epison, Rev. Dr. 
Epwarp Everett HALB, Rev. Dr. PARKHURST, 
Dr. Orson SWEET MARDEN, Dr. Cyrus Epson, 
Nat. C. Goopwin, and Wu Tinc FanG 

A wealth of superb illustrations of historic beds— 
many examples of many peoples and many countries 
—make a delightful book, entertaining and instruc- 
tive to the highest degree 
Royal Octavo, 225 pages, profusely illustrated 

with line engravings and 40 inserts in two 

colors, antique deckle edges, gilt tops, old 

English style, bound in art cloth, and 

stamped in gold and color. $2.00. 
SPECIMEN PAGES MAILED FREE 


Sent express prepaid on receipt of price by 
Willard Moyer, 116 Elizabeth St., New York. 




















STALL S BOOKS 


] A Man with a Message 


Millions of people always await 
the man with a real message. 
Dr. Stall has found it so. His 
books are already circulated in 
every land. 

275th thousand in English. 
They are being translated into 


several languages in Europe 
and two in Asia. 





DR. STALL 


THE SELF AND SEX SERIES 
has the unqualified endorsement of 

Dr. Joseph Cook Bishop Vincent 
Rev. ¢- s ogee Anthony Comstock 
Rev. F. B. Mey ‘Pansy 
Dr. Theodore L. Cuyter Frances E. Willard 
Dr. Francis E. Clark Lady H. Somerset 
Eminent physicians and hundreds of others. 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
Wuat a YounG Boy OuGut To Know. 
Wuat a YounG MAn OuGut To Know. 
Wuat a YounG HusBAnpb OvuGut To Know. 
Wuat A MAN oF 45 OUGHT To Know. 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood- 
Allen, M.D.,and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D. 
Wuat A YounG Girt OuGut To Know. 
Wuat a YounG Woman OvuGut To Know. 
Wuat a YounG WIFE OuGHT To Know. 
WuHaT A WoMAN OF 45 OUGHT TO Know, 
$7 per copy, post free. Send Sor table of contents. 


1062 Real Estate Trust 
Vir Publishing Co. Building, Philadelphia 

















A BOOK FOR THE HOME 


CURIOUS FACTS 


Of General Interest, Relating to 
Aimeost Everything Under the 


A Perfect Encyclopaedia for 75 Cents 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK CO. 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 














always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 





MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


in your own home, by mail. Any instrument. Postage and 
music to be paid for as needed, your only expense. Send 
for free Tuition Contract and booklet. Address : Box 210, 
U. S. School of Music, Inc.,19 Union Square, New York. 


Readers of Taz Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


** Limericks.”’ 
By CAROLYN WELLS. 


[Miss Wells, in Frank Leslie's Monthly for March, 


givesa short history of the five-line stanza, com- 


monly known as the Limerick. From the numer- 
ous examples of the stanza which accompany the 


account we select the following: 


The 
Who possessed a 


re was an Old Man of Adsta, 
but he lost her; 


“ Don't you see, 


large cow, 
But they said, 
She has run up a tree, 
You invidious Old Man of 


Adsta?” 


There was a Young Person of Crete, 

Whose toilet was far from complete ; 
She dressed in a sack 
Spickle-speckled with black, 

That ombliferous Person of Crete 


There was an Old Man with a beard, 
Who said, “It is just as I feared! 
Two Owls and a Hen, Four Larks and a Wren, 
Have all t their nests 


buil beard.” 


[Edward Lear.) 


in mv 


There once was an Old Man 

Who married three wives at a time 
When asked, “ Why the third?” 
He replied, “ One’s absurd, 


of Lyme 


is a crime.” 
[Cosmo Monkhbuse.] 


And bigamy, sir, 


There was a small boy of Quebec, 

Who was buried in snow to his neck; 
When asked, * 
He 


But we 


Are you friz?” 
“Yes, I is 
*t call this cold in Quebec. 


[Rudyard Kipling.] 


replied 


_ ” 
aon 





There was a brave knight of Lorraine, 
Who hated to give people pain: 
“I'll skeer ’em,” 
“ But I won’t kill ’em dead.” 
The noble young knight of Lorraine. 
[Mary Mapes Dodge.] 


he said, 


I'd rather have fingers than toes, 
I'd rather have ears than a nose; 
And as for my h 
I'm 
I'll be 


air, 
glad it’s all there, 
awfully sad when it goes. 
[Gelett Burgess.) 

There once was some learned M.D.’s, 
Who captured some germs of disease, 

And infected a train, 

Which, without causing pain, 
Allowed one to catch it with ease. 


[Oliver Herford.] 





There was a young lady of Niger. 
Who smiled as she rode on a tiger * 
They came back from the ride 
With the lady inside, 
And the smile on the face of the tiger. 
[Anon.] 
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NEW SIZE, 


Small Great Books. 










One Volume 


Type same size in both 
The use of } 


is only 4} x6} inches, and fits the pocket. 


The type is as large and easily read as that you are now reading. 


NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


editions of these great works are the neatest, most convenient and readable ever pub- 


lished, and make choice library sets. 

DICKENS, 17 Vols.; THACKERAY, 14 Vols.; 
styles: 
edges, $1.50 a volume. 


BUNYAN. The Pilgrim’s Progress, The Holy War 
and Grace Abounding. Cloth, $1.00; Venetian 
Morocco Limp, $1.50. 

TENNYSON. The Poetical! Works 
Alfred Lord Tennyson, Cloth, 
Limp, $1.50 

CARLYLE. 
top, $1.00; Leather Limp, gilt edges, $1.50. 

BURNS. The Poems and Songs of Robert Burns. 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.25; Leather Limp, gilt edges, 
$1.75. 


(1830-1859) of 


$1.00; Leather 


The French Revolution. Cloth, gilt 


OTHER WORKS WILL FOLLOW. 
For sale by all booksellers or sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pub’s, Dept. H, 37-41 East 18th St., NEW YORK. 


Nelson’s India paper, the thinnest printing paper in the world, makes it 
possible to condense 950 pages into a single volume no thicker than a magazine. 
Each novel is complete in a single volume. 


SCOTT, 25 Vols. 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.00 a volume; Leather Limp, gilt top, 
Also sets in cases in special fine bindings. 


Selected Works of the Best Authors, Complete in Single Volumes 


OLD SIZE, 
Two Volumes 


Dickens 
_ Thackeray 
Scott 


The size 


The 


Handsomely bound in the following 
$1.25 a volume ; Leather Boards, gilt 


ADVENTURES OF DON QUIXOTE. Cer- 
vantes. Translated from Spanish. Cloth, $1.00; 
Leather Limp, $1.50. 

LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. By 
Cloth, $1.00 ; Leather Limp, $1.50. 

TOM BURKE OF “OURS.” By Charles Lever. 
Cloth, $1.00; Leather Limp, $1.50. 

WESTWARD HO! By Charles Kingsley. Cloth, 
gilt top, frontispiece, $1.00; Leather Limp, gilt 
top, frontispiece , $1.50. 

JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronté. Cloth, gilt 
top, frontispiece, $1.00; Leather Limp, gilt top, 
frontispiece, $1.50. 


Lord Lytton, 


Descriptive list on application to 
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Special Values in 


Fine Violins 


Anyone thinking of pur- 
chasing a 
should send 


fine violin 
three two 
cent stamps for our Fine 
Violin Jatalogue, It 
contains facsimiles of 
Labels printed in colors, “ Hints on the Proper 
Adjustment of a Violin,’”’ Photo-Engravings of 
noted violins and a complete Descriptive 
of the Fine Violins offered for sale by us. 
our present collection are enper> instruments 
at a very low range of prices, besides the cele- 
brated Hawley collection of Stradivarius. 
Guarnerius, Amati and other masterpieces. If 
desired, several fine violins will be sent direct 
to responsible persons for inspection, or they 
ordered direct through the local music 


— monthly payments > A arranged. 
LYON & HEALY, *°cAveredt 
The World’s Largest Music House. 
Sells “Everything Known in Music.” 





Ordinary Deposits 
Can Fairly Earn 


NVESTING only in gilt-edge 
real estate securities, this 
Company has every year in- 

creased its surplus after paying 
depositors 5 per cent. 


5» 





Write 
For 
The 
Facts 
In 
Detail 


5 per cent. per annum guaranteed 
and = quarterly by check. 
Withdrawals at pleasure without 
loss of interest. Under super- 
vision of State Banking De 
ment. 


Capital and Surplus, . 
aS: 


$1,100,000 
1,600,000 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN 
1139 Broadway, New York 








co. 














Six Months for 75c. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
bound inthe new WEIS BINDER 
makes a book for your library equal 
to any $1.50 book. 
manent or temporary binder. 
ered in Olive 
Luxe, nicely Stamped side and back. 
Holds six copies Century, Harper’s, 
Scribners, 
views, 








politan, Leslie’s Monthly, Pearson’s 
or Strand 
nal or Success, 12 copies 
sale at stationers or from us at 
| same price, prepaid. 


SENT FREE ‘ Bend us the names 


of any of above ru we'll send you 
FREE one of the famous Weis Brush 
Tubes, white mucilage (jibrarypaste) P& 
Perfect for mounting photos, handy 
for office, 
THE WEIS BINDER CO. 
140 La Grange St., Toledo, O. 


Readers of Tae Literary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 























A perfect, per- 
Cov- 


a 


Green Vellum 


Success, Review of Re- 


McClure’s, Munsey, Cosmo- 


35e. Ladies’ Home Jour 


70e. For 


hree readers 


school or home use. 


Agents 
Wanted 






ou can by taking the Dickso 

Method by Mail. 
Simple, inexpensive, easily acquired. 
Increases business capacity and social 
prestige by giving an alert, ready 
memory for names, faces, and 
details of business and study. 
Develops will, capacity for thought, 
concentration. Personally con- 
ducted by Prof. Dickson, of 
Chicago Auditorium Conserva- 
tory and University of Notre 
Dame. FREE booklet and trial copy- 
righted lesson. 


THE DICKSON SCHOOL OF MZNORY 
754 The Auditorium, + + Chicago, Llinols, 












STOP FORGETTING! 




























Saurman’s New Era Pipe 








A cool, dry smoke; no nico- 

tine, no old-pipe odor ; ; does not get rank. 

$1 ‘00 at your dealer’s. or sent by mail on receipt of 
price. Money back if not satisfactory. 








NEW ERA PIPE CO., Dept. F, Senstehowe. Pa. 











YOUR CHARACTER 


is revealed in your handwriting. 


Do you want to know what your writing indicates? 
Do you want to know how to read character from 
handwriting? 
Address SIMON ARKE, 
305 Lenman Building, Washington, D.C. 




















TAKEN FROM THE sY ST ‘EM 

se remains which can produce an at- 

ASTHMA tack. You can eat, sleep and stand exposure 
without slightest return = eng oo, Appe- 

tite improved ; blood enriched; nerves strengthene whole system 


built up ; life made enjoyable. 


Bock 25 A Free. 


KLIPS «x 


; health permanently restored 


Write for pric e-list. 


DR. MAY ES, Buffalo, ' N. ‘. ¥. 


Ballard, 327 Pittsfield, Mass. 
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LARGEST ACRE ILLS 


SPY OT 


Begs Rae Ps 
oe a a 
* - 


it rae 
Parekgenarrte 


A very grandiloquent goat 
Sat down ata gay table d’héte, 
He ate up the corks, 
The knives and the forks, 
Remarking, “ On these things I dote.” 
“ There's a train at 4:04,” said Miss Jenny, 
“ Four tickets I'll take 
Said the man at the door, 


; have you any ?” 


“ Not four for 4:04, 
For four for 4:04 is too many!” 
{Carolyn Wells.) 


Blackmail.—CaL_eR: “I’ve found that there 
dorg that y’r wife is advertisin’ five dollars re 
ward fer.” 

GENTLEMAN 

CALLER : “ Yes; an’ if yeh don’t give me ten dol- 
lars I'll take it to’er."—New York Weekly. 


: “ You have, eh?” 


Arthur’s Answer.—PLEASANT OLD GENTLI 
MAN: “ Have you lived here all your life, my little 
man?” 

ARTHUR (aged six): “Not yet.”"—WILLIAM 
MorSE HEDRICK, in Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Coming E vents. 





April 2-3. — Convention of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, at Philadelphia. 


April 6-11.- 
Buffalo. 
April 8-10.—Convention of the Southern Supply 


and Machinery Dealers’ Association, at New 
Orleans, 


April 13.—Convention of the expenaneete Society of 
America, at New York 


April 14-16. — Convention of the National Manu- 
facturers’ Association, at New Orleans. 


April 14-17.—International Kindergarten Conven- 
tion, at Pittsburg. 

April 15.—Convention of the American Vehicle 
Woodstock Association, at Cincinnati, O. 


Current Events. 








Foreign. 
SOUTH AMERICA, 


March 9—The Venezuelan Government rees- 
tablishes the blockade of the two rebel ports, 
Carupano and Guanita on the Orinoco River. 


March 10,—Great Britain refuses to recognize 
the blockade of the Orinoco ports. 


March 11.—Argentine proposes that the United 
States make a declaration condemnatory of 
the policy of strong Powers to collect debts 
by force from weaker Powers. 


The Bolivian Minister, in Washington, protests 


against the acceptance by the Bolivian syn- 
dicate of $570,000 from Brazil for its rights in 
Acre territory. 

Venezuelan rebels are defeated at Cumarebo, 
after a fight lasting three days. 


March 13.—President Castro raises the blockade 
of the rebel ports. 


March 15.—The Venezuelan troops recapture the 
town of Carupano. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEws. 


March 9.—President Francis of the St. Louis Ex- 
osition is received in audience by Emperor 
illiam. 
The sale of the library and pictures of Emile 
Zola begins in Paris. 


Herr Bebel, Socialist leader, makes a vigorous 
attack on ‘dueling, i in the German Reichstag. 
Turkey agrees to recognize the right of the 
wives and children of Armenians, who have 

become naturalized Americans in Turkey. 


March 10o.—The protocol of Sweden and Norway 
for settlement of Venezuelan claims is 
signed. 


The British Government grants Marconi’s re- 
qeost to connect his wireless station at 
oldhu with his telegraph systeim. 
March 11.—The Cuban Senate ratifies the reci- 
procity treaty with the United States. 


Emperor William accepts the resignation o 
five naval staff officers. 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo wuipine Tablets. All druggists 
refund the money if it fails tocure. E. W. Grove’s 
signature is on each box. 


THE LITERARY 


Convention of Journeymen Bakers, at 


ARMSTRONG ° IBEELVE 
surg h 
BEYMER- BAUMAN , 
tts burgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS — 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh 
ANCHOR } 
ECKSTEIN j 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 


COLLIER 





Cincinnati. 
New York. 


} Chicago. 


end. 


MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia 
MORLEY 
Cleveland 
SALEM 
CORNELL 
KENTUCKY 


St. Louis. 


repainting 


Salem, Mass. 





Buffalo. 


Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 








It is worth your while to see that 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 
are specified for your shingles, and that 
no substitute is used. No other stains 
are as good, as analysis shows. Ours 
are the pioneer and the standard shingle 
stains, made of the best pigments, the 
best fixatives, and Creosote, ‘‘ the best 
wood preservative known.” (Trautwine.) 

Samples of colors on wood, with chart of 
harmonious combinations, sent free. 

SAMUEL CABOT 64 Kilby Street 
, Boston, Mass. 
Agents at all Central Points. 


“AT 


OP HICKORY SPECIAL ~ 


TOP BUGGY 


is sold direct from the makersat $47.5@and 

30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
owed ce. UR 
ae ge Oy for catalogue. 
OHIO CARRIAGE mFG. pn 































DIGEST 


ONSIDERING the cost of 
labor, of applying it, and 


Furthermore, 









Cake and Pastry. 


Unlike all offer Ask Grocers. 
’ Kor write 
ARWELL & RHIN own, N, Y., U.S.A. 
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[Mareh 21, 


its great covering capacity, 
Pure White Lead is 
cheapest Paint in the first cost, 


not only the 


but because of its extreme dura- 


bility is by f 


ar the cheapest in the 


no scraping or 


burning will be required when 


becomes necessary. 


If interested in paint or painting, address, 


zoo u liam Street, New y ‘ork. 





CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fall to use CRESOLENE 
for the distressing and often 
fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better. Ask your 
physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. All Druggists. 
VAPO.CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 


Shi ped On Approval 


We will ship any bicycle C.O.D, onappro- 
val without a cent deposit and if acce pte, 
ed allow 10 DAYS FREE 0%, 
before v 19) is binding. 


New 1903 Models 


complete 

k, gp Guaranteed fa-78 
CK, High Grade 
fan,’ e ya $1 12.7 
¥ PP Road Racer GIS, 7 
no better bicycles at any price 

other make or model you want a& 

oad usual price. Choice of any 
standard tires and best equipment om 
all our bicycles. Strongest guarantee. 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED in every town a 
sample wheel at special price and take orders for 
eur improved ‘08 models. There’s big money in tt. 
Good 2nd-hand Wheels $3 fo $8. 
NOT BUY « ee until you have written for our free 
ith large photographic engravings and full descriptions. 


CYCLE CO. Dept. 62G, Chicago. 
ioe GREATEST ‘2, "°- 


ing device 
ver invented, worth 
=> | STAFFS TAF '40)5.09) three closets, prevents 


















































table linen, etc. We 
factory prices. meral Merchandise - - + No.568Q 


real products, spices, 

make 20 styles, all 
Get cur whotesale ve: . Machines and Organs No.068 B 
E.H.Stafford & Bros.Chicago awe ss es No.568 


waste, saves time, 

CY eee trouble, space and le- 

jj} RITCHEN OS bor. Convenient places 

Kea] CAB! NET Zz 

sizes, price 62.50 and 

HYGIEN MEM up. Following bargain 

et P catalogues FREE. 
AUTHORS! ; The N. Y. Bureau of Revision, est’d. 1890. Unique 
« in position and success. Kevision and criticism 


for baking utensils,ce- 
Kitchen Cabinets and Furniture No.568 A 
of MSS, Circular D. DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 5th Ave., N. Y.City 











Warranted feltionael 


Two Years. MADE 





equal to any $75.00 — 
icone fully describes al 








Write today for Money Saving Catalogue. U.S. BU 


We sell direct from our factory saving yu two or 
three profits. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded and we pay freight both ways. 
——} will astonish you. Our $44.95 Custom made Special is a 
Buggy. Large FREE cata- T ‘SZ 
our noes and harness. 









VEHICLES 


Our low prices 


GY & CART CO.. B 760 Cincinnati, 


Readers of fax Lrrerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when peach to advertisers. 
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March 12.— The Canadian Parliament opens. 
The Powers engaged in negotiating commer- 
cial treaties with China question the creden- 


tials of China's agents. 


The Czar issuesa decree providing for relig- 
ious freedom throughout the Russian domin- | 
ions, establishing to some degree local! self- | 


government and making to 
village communities. | 
March 13.—Minister Squires arrives in Havana. | 


The Church Discipline bill is discussed in the | 
British House of Commons, and incidently | 
extreme ritualism was denounced, 


March 14—A commission 


Czar's reforms. 


Mexico pays the first instalment of the 
Fund award made by The Hague Court in 
favor of the United States, 


Secretarv Chamberlain 
from South Africa, 


March 15.--Italy appropriates $100 000 to partici- 
pate in the St. Louis Exposition 


Domestic. 


CONGRESS. 


March 9.—Senafe: The Panama Canal treaty is 
reported by the Foreign 
mitee, Senator Morgan, of 
ing on presenting his amendments 
new members are sworn in. 


March 10 —Senafe: The Panama Canal treaty is | 
discussed. Senator Morgan speaks against 


its ratification. 


March 11.—Sena/e: An understandins 
so that the final vote on the Panama Canal 
treaty will be taken on March 17 
Allison, of lowa, suggests an ‘i 
the Senate rules with a view to limiting de- | 


bate. 
March 12.—Senatle The 


effective. 


March 13.—Senate: Senator Morgan continues 
his attack upon the Panama Canal Company’s 


title, 


March 14.—Senate: Senator Spooner, of Wiscon- 
sin, replies to Senator Morgan's speech 
the validity of the Panama Canal Company’s 
title. Senator Depew. of New York, speaks 
in favor of the ratification of the treaty. 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS. 


} 

| 

March 9.—The United States Supreme Court re- | 
mands for trial. under the Elkins law, the 
case of the Missouri Pacific Railroad 


United States. 


I'he Wabash employees file their answer to the 
temporary injunction to prevent a strike on 


the system. 


March 10.—Secretary Moody and Postmaster- 
General Payne start ona five weeks’ 


in the West Indies. 


Governor Garvin, of Rhode Island, charges 
wholesale bribery in connection 
election of Assemblymen., 

March 11.—Diplomatic representatives of South 


Atchison, Topeka é 
and Central America in Washington discuss Santa Fe Ry. an “a e 


the project for an intercontinental railway 
and Andrew Carnegie’s 


matter, 


Secretary Hay replies to the Argentina pro- 


” posal, 


March 12 —President Roosevelt appoints a com- 
mission to prevent duplication of govern- 
ment scientific and statistical work. 

March 13. —President Roosevelt is reported to be 
considering the advisability of calling an ex- 
traordinary session of the Fifty-Eighth Con- 


gress 


The Navy Department orders Admiral Cogh- 
lan’s squadron of war-ships to Honduras to 


American interests. 


Charges are made to President Roosevelt to 


LEARN 


TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The knowledge of Advertising is daily 
proving to scores of ambitious men and wo- 
men a big help in their present position 
and a help to better positions—it is tne 
KEW EDUCATION BY maIL. The possession of 
this modern, important qualification means 
greater opportunities for you in your busi- 
ness life. Large prospectus, sent free on 















Tequest. PAGE-DAVIS CO. 





Minister 
von Plehve is appointed to carry out the 


-ious 


England | 


Relations Com- 
, insist- 
Some | 


ing is reached 


Senator 
into 


Reciprocity 
treaty is favorablv reported by the Foreign 
Relations Committee, with 
providing that it must be approved by the 
House of Representatives before it becomes 
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Ask your Wife 








Avenue of Palms, California 


All the Way 


, To go to California with you this spring and escape inclement 
weather at home. California’s climate is perfect. Travel on 
the California Limited — absolutely finest train in the world. 


All about the California tour in our books. 


Gen. Pass. Office 
1312 Gt. Northern Bldg. 
Chicago. 
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Suite 31, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
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GO RIGHT TO CARRIAGE HEADQUARTERS 


Write to-day for our illustrated catalogue (free) which describes our goods truthfully, 
explains our method and our guarantee and makes it safe, simple and easy for you to 
get carriages, harness and horse accessories direct from our factory at wholesale prices. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE an? HARNESS COMPANY. 


Factory and Genera! Office, Columbus, 0 Western Office & Distributing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
Write to nearest office. 





Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 





recat Nursery OTHERS FAIL A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the 


Treatment if Desired. 
STEPHENS Co., Dep. 68, LEBANON, O. 


Readers of Tue Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


Address THz Ds. 





STARS TREES SUCCEED WHERE |MAPLEWOOD,  “* Sizes 
La 

it 

f) 


wrivate care an@ 
medical treatment of Drug and Alcoholic Addictions. 
Thousands having failed elsewhere have been cured | us 


Fru! 
TARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N.Y.; Etc | Home 
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99 per cent of a Camera’s Value 
is in the Lens 


One part only in a camera is responsible 
for the Quaity of the picture. 

That’s the Lens. A poor lens cann»ot make 
a perfect picture even by accident. 


The Goerz Lens 


is used by the leading photographers, 
amateur and professional, in every country. 

At your dealers or direct. Write for 
descriptive catalogue. 


C. P. GOERZ, Rowe 352. Uslon Square, N.Y. 


524.00 cee MACEY 


quartered oak front roll-top Desk, No. 27-A, exactly 
as illustrated, 50 in. long, 30 in. wide and 48 in. 
high, direct from 
our factory. 


Freight Prepaid 


east of the Mis- 
sissippi and 
north of Ten- 
nessee (points 
beyond equal- 
ized), sent “‘On 
Approva!,” to 
be returned at 
our expense if 
not the best high 
roll-top desk ever 
—_ at fe teks 
price. Itis hi 
grade in every detail. 
(Ask for Catalogue.) 
THE FRED MACEY CO., Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of High-Grade Office and Li Furniture, 
including the most complete lines of 


Card Index Systems and Sectional Bookcases 


BRANCH ; New York, 343 B’way. Chicago, N. Y. Life Bldg. 
OFFICES | Boston, 178 Federal St. Phila., 13th & Market Sts. 
G Id M d | For superiority of design. material, 

0 e a $ construction, workmanship and fin- 
igh, “ Macey " furniture received the Gold Medal—highest 
award—at both Pan-American and Charleston Expositions. 

























































DRINK PURE WATER 
The Sanitary Still gives plenty of pure, spark- 
ling aerated water at a tri ing expense—so 
simple a child can use it—lasts a lifetime. 
THE SANITARY STILL 
Guards Your Health 
It received the highest award at 
Paris Exposition. istilled water 
‘BZ isthe only pure water absolutely free 
from microbes, lime, dirt and germs 
Justice David J. Brewer savs: “I take 
leasure in recormmending the Sanitary 
Buin to all who desire pure water.” = 
Send for 100 Page Book 
A. H. PEIRCE MFG, CO, ‘ 
Successor to The Cuprigraph Co, 
68 N. Green St., Chieago. 











who are inter- 

ested enough to for- 

ward 6 cents to cover 

mailing. 1 will send free, book- 

lets and other matter, including, 
among other things, ‘*How Shall a Young 


Man Succeed?”’, “*The Ill-Fortune of Brother 
Bill,’ “‘Other People's Brains,” ‘“*Who Should 
rue f Advertising,”* “*Why Advertising Should be 
Studied,” “Why and How Advertising can be 
Taught.” 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES 133-1 Nassau St., N.Y. 








THE LITERARY DIGES¢« 


the effect that certain officials of the Post- 
oftice Department connive at frauds. 


March 14.—An injunction is issued in Waterbury 
rohibiting all the labor-unions of that city 
rom interfering in any way with the trolley 

company’s business. 

March 15.--The Bureau of Insular Affairs re- 

ports that Philippine wealth lies in great 
part in its cocoa production. 





CHESS. 
{All communications for this Department shouid 
be addressed : ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.’’} 


Problem 819. 
By A. F. MACKENZIE 


First Prize, Leeds Mercury Tourney. 


Black—Ten Pieces. 
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White— Ten Pieces. 
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283sP;b4Q1K. 
White mates in two moves. 
Problem.820. 
Composed for THE LITERARY DIGEST by 
THE REV. G. DOBBS, and MURRAY MARBLE, 


Black—Nine Pieces 
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White—Eight Pieces. 
Ss 9 p 2B O2s3-2 by Pi sp 2rP sp R ss; 
31Q0:1SSkrs;spr1P;7K;8. 
White mates in three moves. 
Solution of Problems. 
No. 813. Q—K 2. 





No. O14. 
Kt—Q4 Rx P! Q x P, mate 
$ - 2. — — ’: a 
KxR KtxR : 
Soules Kt—B 6 ch Q or Rx P, mate 
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Pears’ 


Pretty boxes and odors 

are used to sell such 

| soaps, as no one would 
| touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. Beware of a 
soap that depends on 
| something outside of it. 
Pears’, the finest soap 

in the world is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the 
money is in the merchan- 


| dise, not in the box. 


Established over 100 years, 


A Turkish Bath for 3c 
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THIS CABINET IS SENT ON TRIAL 
FREIGHT OR EXPRESS PREPAID 
Complete with ALL NECESSARY 
ATTACHMENTS — Ready for Use. 


Satisfaction guaranteed by a week’s free 
trial before you decide to purchase, Ask for 
illustrated booklet SENT FREE. 

RACINE BATH CABINET COMPANY 
Box 250 Racine, Wisconsin 
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Stallman’s Dresser Trunk 


t Have you seen one? It is up-to- 
date. Think of it, everythin 
within reach. No heavy trays, bu 
light, smooth drawers. Holdsas 
much and costs no more than & 
good box trunk. Hand riveted, 
almost indestructible. Once 
always recommended, Sent 0, 0. D. priv- 
ilege examination, 2cstamp for ca’ 

Ff. A. Staliman, 4 W. Spring St, Columbus, 0. 


REMARKABLE OFFER MONEY REFUNDED 
IF NOT SATISFIED. 

TEST HOROSCOPE 25c. 
Send 25c., with sex, place, date and hour of birth. Book- 
let FREE. This offer is made to introduce our magazine, 
MODERN ASTROLOGY. Single copy. 26¢c. MODERN AS- 
TROLOGY PUB. CO., 3130 Metropolitan Bldg., New York. 


M grecyesuse }Thompson’s Eye Water 































Readers of Tae Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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ceeees R—K 6ch Q x R P, mate 
1. —— 2.— _ 3. Siem 
Kt—Kt 8 KxR 
osetinre R x Pch (Q—R 4, mate | 
.— 2 — 3. = — } 
Kt—Q 3 KxR } 
as woe Q—B 6, mate 
 KtxR 
re Q—l R—K 6, mate 
.—— 2.— i—_—_— 
P—Kt8(Q) QxP 
gebeon R—Q 6! Q—Kt 7, mate 
I. — —_-_"—_ 3;-—_—_— | 
Px R KtxR 
Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia ; the 
Rev. I. W.B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. Marble, Wor- 
} 


cester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Orleans; 
F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. Barry, 
Boston; A. C. White, New York City; the Hon. 
Tom M. Tayior, Franklin, Tex.; J. J. Burke, Phila- 
delphia ; O. C, Pitkin, Syracuse, N. Y.; the Rev. J. 
G. Law, Walhalla, S. C.; E. A. C., Kinderhook, N. 
Y.; E. N.K., Harrisburg, Pa.; F. Gamage, West- 
boro, Mass.; R. H. Renshaw, University of Vir- 
ginia; W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; C. M. Fer- 
rari, Ouray, Colo. 

813: “ Twenty-three,” Philadelphia; @. Patter. 
son, Winnipeg, Can.; Dr. E. B. Kirk, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Comments (813): “A ew position "—G. D.; 
“Without a blemish”—F. S. F.; “Rather pretty, 
but the five pieces in the corner should be re- 
moved "—F. G.; “Choice”—J. G. L.; “Neat, but 
novel or strong "—W. R. C. 

814: “Clever and good”—M. M.; “Good theme, 
rich in plausible tries”—G. D “Intricate and 
difficult "—F. S. F.; “A good key with beautiful 
and difficult after-play "—J. G. L.; The bewilder- 
ing amount of ‘tries’ make this a gem "—W.R.C.; 
“Impresses me of the highest order "C. N. F. 

In addition to those reported, G. P., E. J. D., 
Johnstown, Pa; C, H.Schneider, Magley, Ind., got 
811; W. T. St. Auburn, Grossepointe Farms, Mich., 
811, 812. 


oe 


The Monte Carlo Tourney. 


At time of going to press the score stands: 





Won.Lost Won.Lost. 
PRG. ..00sesckewe 2 11% 11% 
DEUOOEE svssnccccas 16% 6%|Marshall.......... 1m 12 
PREY © o.0'00 0 ocean 15% 7%|Taubenhaus....... 10 13 
Teichmann........ 14% 8%|Mason....... oo. OM 13% 
Schlechter ......... 14% 8%|Albin.... 7% 15% 
ee -. » 14 Q |Reggio .. Vee he 
Se re S3. a0. PREQTOREL...ciceces. ° 23 


From the Monte Carlo Tourney. 


How MARSHALL BEAT PILLSBURY. 


PILLSBURY. MARSHALL, PILLSBURY. MARSHALL. 
Pow” - Black. Pe po Black. 
1P—Q4 —Q 23B—Bsq B—R 
2P—QB 4 p—Ob 3 24 Kt—Q sq K- Os 
3K Kt—B3 K Kt-B3 |25 R—Ktsq Q—R,4 
4Kt—B3 Kt—Ks5 26 Q—B 2 —K Kte 
5 P—K 3 P—K 27 Q Kt—B 2 Q R-K Kt sq 
6 B—Q 3 P_KB, 28 O—Q sq 
7 Kt—K 5 Q—R 5 29 Ktx Q sb sq 
—Ba2 Kt—Q2 30 P—Kt3 Kt—Kts 
9 Castles 31 R—Kt2 R—Kys 
1oP—K Bg P— kt 4 432 ee Bz K R—Kt sq 
ix Kt—B —R 4 33K—Kt2 B—Q7 
12 Bx Kt BPxB 34 Bx Rx Kt 


13 Ktx Kt P Kt—B 3 35 R—Kt2 R—Q Ktsq 

=2->% Q—Kts 30R xR Rx Bch 

133P—QBs B-—Be2 37 K—Kt sq R—Q8ch 

1% K—Rsq P—KR3 38 K—Kt2 KtxPch 

17Kt—R3 R—K Ktsq |39 K—B 2 Kt—Kt 5 ch 

18 B 8 2 P—Q Kt3 |40 K—Kt2 R—Q7ch 
—Q Kt4 


19 P Px P 41 K—Ktsq P—K6 
20 Kt Px P B—R 3 42 R—Ktsq P—K7 
21 Q—Ba2 BxR 43 Kt—B2  P Queensch 





aRxB R—Q Ktsq |44RxQ Kt x Kt wins 


Reichhelm, in commenting on this game says, 
that Marshall “ won this game ina style of dash 
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How to Paint 
a House Chea 





And Have it Guaranteed to Look Better, Wear 
Longer and Gost Less Than the Best 
White Lead Paints. 








Never Fades, Cracks, Chalks, Peels or Blisters and is Not Affected by 
Gases. Fifty Sample Colors and Illustrated Booklet Prepaid to 
Any Address Absolutely Free. 


The cost of painting the house 
and barn, outbuildings and fences 
is a heavy burden. Cheap paints 
soon fade, peel or scrape off and 
white lead and oil costs so much 
and has to be replaced so often 
that it is a constant expense to 
keep the bright, clean appearance 
30 desirable in the cozy cottage 
home or the elegant mansion. 
The following are a few of the 
large users of Carrara Paint: 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co.; Pull- 
man Palace Car Co.; Chicago 
Telephone, ,Co.; Central Union tests for 25 
Telephone~Co.; Field Museum, mind, that it isthe only paint ever 
Chicago; Kenwood Club, Chicago; manufactured that is backed by 
Cincinnati Southern; C.& E.1.R. The Waldorf- As New 2 positive vy. in eve 
R. Co.; Denver & Rio Grande R. York, One of the Mast Magni. case. Distributing depots in all 
R.; Wellington Hotel, Chicago. cent Hotels in the World, Has principal cities. Write to-day and 

Carrara is used because itlasts Used Tons and Tons the save half your paint bills in the 
longer, never fades, never cracks, World-Famous Carrara Paint. future. 


never blisters, never ls, covers 
more surface than the highest 
priced paints and costs less than 
he cheap mixed paints that in- 

my instead of protect. There is 
ut one Carrara. It is made by 

the Carrara Paint Agency, Gen- 
eral Offices, 763 Carrara Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and anyone 
having a house to paint should 
send for 50 free sample colors 
and our handsome booklet, show- 
ing many buildings reproduced in 
all the colors just as they are 
ainted from this great paint 

hat has stood the most rigid 

years and, bear in 


























Full Hollow Ground, 
$2.50 each. 


Double Concave for 
extra hard 
beards, 





RAZOR. 
NO SMARTING AFTER SHAVING 
WITH ORDINARY CAREFUL USE WILL 


$3.00. 
KEEP AN EDGE FOR YEARS WITHOUT HONING, 


By all dealers in High Grade Cutlery or sent by manufacturers postpaid. 


Firm of A. L. SILBERSTEIN, Makers of bifers Cutlery,445°449 Broadway, New York, 


——— 





















LADY ROSE’S DAUCHTER-FREE 


WE ARE GOING TO GIVE AWAY 1,000 COPIES OF “LADY ROSE’S DAUGHTER,” MRS. HUMPHRY 


WARD’S LATEST NOVEL, PUBLISHER’S PRICE, $1.50. 


DO YOU WANT ONE? 


Note.— The Virginian,” “ Pit,” or any other book of equal value may be substituted if desired. 


AN ADVERTISING VENTURE. 


We want to acquaint you with the mail-order plan of buying books—a plan that eliminates the 


traveling salesman, the jobber and the retailer, and enables you to save from 20 to 50 per cent. on every book you buy. In order to do this, we 
are going to make you a present of “ Lady Rose’s Daughter,” or any other book of equal value, providing you will look over our catalogue, and 
if you find our prices are right, send us your orders, up to a certain amount, for a limited time. 

A BONA FIDE OFFER. There areno strings to this proposition. We have adopted this novel method to increase our list of patrons 
and get our wholesale book and stationery catalogue in the hands of prospective buyers. We are an old established house and have the largest 
mail-order book trade in the United States. This offer expires May 1st. Send to-day for our catalogue and full particulars. Ask for Catalogue D7. 








We have 50,000 cloth bound books, handy volume size, all standard titles, that 
we are selling at 10 cents each. See page 41 of our catalogue. 


SIMS, WILSON & SIMS CO. 


Largest Mail-order Booksellers in the World. 
References—Dun’s, Bradstreet’s, First National Bank of Chicago, and al! publishers. 








259 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Readers of Taz Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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100 Persons Cured 
Every Day of 


RHEUMATISM 


By Magic Foot Drafts, Sent on 
Approval anywhere in America. 


TRY THEM FREE. 
They Will Cure YOU. 


If you read this, you will probably send for 
a pair of drafts and be CURED of your rheu- 
matism. A great many persons try Magic 
Foot Drafts every month at our expense. 
Thousands are cured—and pay. Some are not 
cured, but have found out without expense that 
they have something else besides rheumatism. 
We have thousands of letters on file from 
Judges, Lawyers, Ministers, officials of the 
Government, and business men, saying that 
Magic Foot Drafts cured them—many after 
everything alse had failed. All these are open 
to the public, with a standing offer of $5,000.00 
reward to anyone who finds that they are not 
all given in good faith and without any con- 
sideration whatsoever excepting the good the 
Drafts have done. 





Magic Foot Drafts open the pores of the 
feet, the largest in the body, and by means of 
the intricate capillary development of the blood 


and originality that Mr. Morphy wouldn't have 
been ashamed of. Opened on brand-new lines and 
punctuated with brilliant moves throughout, it is 
a worthy companion-piece to his famous win over 
Lasker in 1900.” 


TAUBENHAUS PLAYS ALL ROUND MAROCZY. 





MAROCZY. TAUBENHAUS.| MAROCZY. TAUBENHAUS, 

<a P a. k, White. Black, 
I 4 —K «4 25Q-Bs Q—R 3 
2 Kt—K B 3 Ke-Q B ; 8s Be BK ; 
3 B—Kts P—QR - j27 Kt—Bsq B—-KRs5 
4 B—R4 ar > 3 28 Kt—Kt3 R—K 3 
s Castles 29 R(K)-K2Bx Kt 
6 R—K sq -9 3 30 Ox B R—Kt 3 
7BxkKt Px 31 Q—K sq KtxR 
8 P—Q4 Px P 32 Rx Kt R—K Bsq 
gKtxP 3—Q2 33 R—Kt2 RxR 
10 P—Q B4 “a 34 KX R Q—Kt 4ch 
11 Kt—Q2 R—Ksq 35 K—Rsq R—Ba2 
12 P—Q Kt3 B—K Bsq_ [36 B—B 3 Q—B 5 
13B—Kt2 P—B,4 37 B—Q2 Q—K 4 
1, K Kt—B 3 Kt—Rg 138 B—B 3 QO—R4 
15 Q—Ba Kt—B 5 39 Q—Kt3 K—Bsq 
16 Q—B P—K B3 4oK—-Kt2 Q—R3 
17K R sq Q—K 2 4tQ—Ksq P—Kt4 
18 R—K 3 Q—Be2 42 P—K R3 Q—Kt 3 
19 Kt-KKtsq B—B 3 43 K—Re2 P—KR4 
20 OQ R-K sq P—B4 40 Kt3 P—Kts5 
21 P—B3 Q—Kt 3 45 mae. Seer 
22 P—Kt3 Kt—K3 40 Bx P Q—K 3 
23 O-—Q3 P—B 47 Resigns. 
ePzuFf Ktx 





TARRASCH GIVES MASON A LESSON, 


MASON, TARRASCH, MASON, TARRASCH. 
Whtte. Black, Waite. Black. 
1P—Q3 P—OQ 4 jtn3 Kt—R5 Kt—B 3 
2 Kt—K B 3 P—Q b, eer Kt—K 4 
3 B—B4 Kt—Q B3 —K2  Kt(K4)-Kt3 
4 Kt—B 3 -QO5 3 Ktx Kt B—Kt6ch 
sKt—K4 P—B3 17K—Qsq QxKt 
6P—K R44 P--K4 1:8 B—B 3 B—K 4 
B—Q 2 P—B 4 19 P—Q 4 rar 
8Kt—Kt3 B—Q3 20P x P R—Q sq 
9 P—K 3 PxP 21 K—Bsq BxP 
10 Px P P—K 5 2 R—R 3 B—K 3 
1Kt—Rs5 Px - 23 Resigns. 


12 Kt x P ch K—B 


TRIES SOMETHING NEW ON 
SCHLECHTER, 


TARRASCH 


SCHLECHTER, TARRASCH. 





vessels here, draw out and neutralize by alkaline 
reaction the acid poison accumulations in the 
blood, reaching and permanently curing rheu- 
matism in every part of the body. 
booklet will convince you that Magic Foot 
Drafts, which at first glance may seem unreason- 
able, are really the most logical treatment ever 
discovered for rheumatism. We want to send | 
you a pair on approval, without a cent in ad-| 
vance. If you are satisfied with the benefit | 
received, send us One Dollar. If not, keep your 
money. 
21 Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich., to-day. Send 
no money—only your name. 


THE OLD MAIDS’ CONVENTION 


For twenty female characters andoneman. Anew 
entertainment for churches, similar to *‘The New 
Woman's Reform Club,” (Se), “Aunt Jerusha’s 
Quilting Party,”’ (25c), etc. rst-rate frame for a 
concert or a miscellaneous entertainment. 

Price, 25 Cents, post-paid, by mail. 

Send for our new catalogue of dialogues and en- 

tertainments, free to any address. 
WALTER H. BAKER & CO. 
5 Hamilton Place, 








ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ping. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO.., 30 Josey St. Now Tork. 








“PACKED WITH REMARKABLE INCIDENTS” 

** Tarry Thou Till I Come,” a thrilling romance. Illus- 
trated, $1.40. In 2 vols. $4. Funk ra Wagnalls Com- 
pany, Publishers, New York. 








Our free | 


Write to Magic Foot Draft Co. .U | 


Boston, Mass. | 


SCHLECHTER, TARRASCH, 


White. Black. White. Black. 
| 1 P—Q4 Kt—K B3 |14R—Bsq Kt(B)—Q2 
| 2 2P—OB, P—Q3 25 P—K Kt 4 Kt—B, 

3 og 3 OQKt—Q2 (|16B—Ktsq P—QR4 
4P—K4 P—K,4 17K—Rsq Kt(B2)—Q2 
| 5 Kt—B3 B—K2 1i8P—Kts P—B3 
6 B—Q 3 Castles \tg P—K R 4 B—B sq 
| 7 Castles, P—B 3 j20 R—Ktsq B—K 2 
8 P— 3 Q—Ba2 21 Q—R 5 Kt—B sq 
5 BK > R—K sq a Kt3 R—Rsq 
: Kt—K R 4 Kt—B sq x Kt PxB 
jirKt—Bs5 Bx Kt 3p. 95 QxP 
2PxB () R—Q sq 25 + Kt ¢ Q sq 
13 P—Q 5 P—Q R3 , R—C 2 non esigns. 


TEICHMANN BEATS TARRASCH, 


TARRASCH, TEICHMANN, TARRASCH. TEICHMANN, 





White. Black. White. Black. 
1 P—K4 P—Q B 3 ee a KS BK Q sq 
P—Q B4 P—K3 21 B—K P—Kt 3 
(3h. an Ty j22 P—( i? Kt—Kis 
+2 t—B 3 B—Kt j23 R—Qsq Kt—K3 
shPsP Px 24 B—Bs5 Kt—R 4 
6Kt—B3 Kt—B3 25 K R-Kt sq Kt(K 3)-Kt2 
7B —_ 3 Castles |j26B—Ktsq Q—B3 
8 Castles B—Kt 5 le7 P—B4 Kt—B 4 
9 B—Kt Fur 28 P—QO 5 rzP 
10 Bx B BxK Kt 29 Px R—Q2 
mPxB Bx Kt 30 B—R 2 Kt—Q 
12PxB Q—Q 3 i331 K R—K sqQ RR a 
| 13 K—R sq () Ki—Q a [32 R-K B sq Q—B4 


14 R-K Ktsq Kt—Kt 3 |33 B Ktsq Q—R6 


15 B—Q3 K R—K sq /|34 Q Kt4 Qg -B6ch 
%P—Qh, QKt—Q2 |35K—Ktsq Kt—B, 

17 R-Q Kt sq P— Q Kt3 336 Bx Kt Px B 

18 O—Q 2 Kt-—-R4 137 R-Q4 P—B 3 

19 R-K Kt4 Q Kt—B 3 38 R—K sq Q—R6 wins 





[March 21, 1903 


When lamp 


chimneys don’t 


break my name 


is on them. 


MACBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell) you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH. Pittsburgh. 





Sore Throat 


Quinsy, Laryngitis, Tonsillitis and all 
throat troubles quickly relieved and 
promptly cured by the use of 


Hydrozone 


Endorsed and recommended by 
leading physicians everywhere. It 
cures by killing the germs, without 
injury to the patient. Nature then 
promptly repairs the damage. Sold 
by leading druggists 25 cents a trial 
bottle. If not at yours, sent prepaid 
on receipt of 25 cents. 


Caf, Chestaaatan 


Dept. R, 57 Prince Street, NEW YORK 

















AN IMPORTANT WORK FOR PREACHERS, BIBLE 
“STUDENTS, AND THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS 








“CENT per CENT” 


A Monthly Magazine —presenting financial 
facts, figures and information in an inter- 
esting manner—50 cents a year. Three 
months’ trial subscription 10 Cents, stamps 
or silver. Sample copy free. 


Mitchell Schiller & Barnes, 52 Bway, New York. 








HE EXTRA-CANONICAL 
LIFE OF CHRIST 


By BERNHARD PICK, Ph.D., D.D. 


It presents the accounts concerning Christ 
contained in the apocryphal gospels, to- 
gether with other miscellaneous records 
not found in the New Testament, including 
the newly discovered “ Logia.” 

“It has special interest now when there is a re- 
vival of scripture study and the tendency to read the 
Bible in the light of anything which shall make its 


passages clearer or richer with meaning.’’—Chicago 
Chronicle, 


‘* The materia! is presented without any theological 
bias or any purpose other than that of pure scholar- 
ship.’’—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 
12mo, Cloth, 320 Pages. %1.20 Net; by 

Mail, $1 29. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York & London 

















H H is assured if you 
A Good Digestion $2800" 3° ; Sauce 
ing your soup seasoned with McILHENNY’S 

Itstimulates and promotes a healthy, vigorous condition of the stomach. by it once. 


Sold byall grocers. Free Booklet on request. Mciihenny’s Tabasco, 


New Iberia, La. 


Readers of Tue Lirzrary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 














THE LITERARY DIGEST 








By Stewart Edward White 


Author of ‘‘The Blazed Trail.”’ _“ No woman whose moral 
standards were primarily con- 
A Romance o f the ventional could have under- 
; : = stood the temperament of Julie 
Hudson Bay Country | } Le Breton.” 
| 


—HAMILTON W. MABIE. 





“ Readers have 


° 9 
() urors 9 rarely been led 
= % with such interest 
along the course of 
| any novel.” —W. 


D. HOWELLS. 


A love story in a romantic wood-] | 
land setting, full of dramatic 
intensity and stirring situations 


‘¢ A reabstory—extremely good in every way.”” 
N. Y. Sun. 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. 8. CHAPMAN, By Mrs. Humphry Ward 


om Author of “Eleanor” and “Robert Elsmere” 
McCiure, Puituips & Co., N. Y. 








ILLUSTRATED BY CHRISTY 











By Florence Morse Kingsley 


Ohe 
Needle’s Eye 


HE hero of this story, born poor, comes 
into possession of great wealth. He 


conscientiously and under stress of temp- 
tation to take a contrary course, devotes 
his millions to the good of his less fortu- 


nate fellowmen, and the author has shown 
the exaltation of such a course and deepens 


the interest in her story by telling how “A LITERARY GEM” 


Immanuel won his unsympathetic wife to 


his life of sacrifice. The scenes, many of By GEORGE FRANKLYN WILLEY 


which are dramatic, alternate between 
country and city. The situations sparkle NOW N T THI D EDIT ON 
with humor and glow with pathos. | i S$ R i 


“It Has a Strong Heart Interest” “Soltaire” isa well rounded romance which is told ina connected manner. The 
aul ; style is polished and free from faults of novelists of this “strenuous”’’ life. It has 
The story is full of the power and charm of grue repose and dignity, and must be accounted as one of the books bound to meet popular 


fiction, having a strong heart interest, and a plot of favor.—SENTIN IL, INDIANAPOLIS. 
subtle and convincing character. It is finely written, 


too.”’—Philadelphia Item. 


Sn de dvdanieionentamntdnen Othet Everyone who has visited the White Mountains should read this charming romance 


genuine human interest. In every scene the author 





HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 























is convincing in her fidelity to nature. The novel Those who heave not yet visited 

appeals to the thoughtful and sympathetic mind, and this historic region MUST read ISOLTAIRE| 

will be read with pleasure and satisfaction.’”’— 7he 

Sesteman. FOR SALE EVERYWHERE OR SENT PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, $1.25 


‘This is a pure, wholesome story written ina 


fis teachings are the highest." romey ‘Yew NEW HAMPSHIRE PUBLISHING CORP’N, Boston, Mass. 


York. 
i2mo, Cloth. 386 pages Have You Seen the Beautiful Poster? Send for One. 


Illustrated. $1.50 post-paid 
















FUNK @ WAGNAELS COMPANY, Pubs. 
NEW YORK 


“A Diainty Story, Quite out of the Common” 


“It is a dainty little story, and quite out of the common. It furnishes an hour’s enjoyable reading, and can 
not fail to move tender feelings as well as to cause smiles.’”’"—Daily Evening Telegraph, Phila. 


The Transfiguration of Miss Philura 


This clever story is based on the theory that every physical need and every desire of 
the human heart can be claimed and received from the“ Encircling Good” by the true 
believer. By FLORENCE MorsE KINGSLEY, author of “ Titus,” “Stephen,” “ Prisoners of 
the Sea,” etc. 12mo, cloth, dainty binding. 40 cents, net ;. by mail, 45 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 


aaa 














SALARY AND COMMISSION offered to active, 
intelligent men to represent us and assist in develop- 
ing our business in Newark and vicinity. We desire 
to arrange for an interview with suitable persons 
who can cooperate with us in this work. Write, 
giving full particulars as to experience, personal 
connections, etc. SALARY AND COMMISSION 
WILL BE PAID TO THOSE WHOM WE ENGAGE. | 
Fuxk & WaGNALLs Company, Publishers, 30 Lafay- | 
ette Place, New York. | 

Readers of Taz Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention thé publication when writing to advertisers. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 
A MOST 
UNUSUAL 


(20 SE $ OPPORTUNITY 
AT LESS THAN '/. PRICE 


OF SLIGHT DAMAGE 
TO THE BOXES BY 


FIRE, 
WATER, 







THIS AVON EDITION is one of the 
most beautiful, 
every 









convenient, and in 
editions of 
It is 
printed on high quality paper in large 
clear type, bound in tasteful silk- 
corded cloth and supplied in a hand- 


way attractive 


Shakespeare’s complete works. 


some cabinet-box. 


A DISASTROUS FIRE 


in an adjoining building last January resulted in the slight damage by water and 
smoke of nearly $15,000 worth of our stock, including among other valuable 
works, 120 sets of this choice AVON SHAKESPEARE, the damage on these 
sets being, for the most part, confined to the special cabinet-boxes in which the 
sets are put up. 





The Insurance Companies have paid the loss, and we are now 
able to give LITERARY DiGEsT readers the benefit of a sweeping reduction in price, 
and supply these sets at about one-third the regular price. The damage by water, 


smoke, or hasty handling has not seriously marred the books themselves. But 
they cannot be classed as new stock. No badly marred sets will be sent. We 


guarantee entire satisfaction, so you need not hesitate to order a set to be sent 


you on approval. If not perfectly satisfactory you need not keep them, or pay 


us anything. 


THE AVON EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS 


Complete This is not an abridged | edition of Shakespeare, but contains 
the complete Works of the immortal bard, including his miscel‘ane- 
Reliable ous poems, The text is mainly that of Delius. Wherevera variant 
reading is adopted, some good and recognized Shakespearean critic 
Conservative has been followed. The reliability of this edition, therefore, 
is unquestionable.’ In no case is a new rendering of the text 
attempted, conservatism being aimed at throughout; nor has it been thought de- 
sirable to distract the reader’s attention by notes of comments of any character. 










A Beautiful This Avon Edition is one of the daintiest and most convenient 

sets of Shakespeare’s Complete Works that can be found in 
Set Se Ye England or America. It is deantifully printed on exccllent 

paper in large, clear type, delightful to read. The volumes are 
daintily bound in green silk-corded cloth with gold stamp—just the kind of volumes 
that delight the eye; lie open in one’s hand without cracking the back; may be 
carried in the pocket, and easily read at home, on the cars, or wherever one happens 
to be. Strong, durable, dainty, attractive. 


Cw Bihan a eile 


pacer Gates 8 


AK a ta 


19 ee AREA A Bb PK, 


CS PTE CARRE DT IP 


Se aes 


SENT PREPAID 
ON APPROVAL 


THEN ${ A MONTH | 


ONLY | 
FOR SEVEN MONTHS | 


Indeed as Prof, JoHN WILSON declared in 1819, “ Shakespeare is of no age. 
He speaks a language which thrills in our blood in spite of the separation of 
two hundred years. . His thoughts, passions, feelings, strains of fancy, all are 
of this day, as they were of his own; and his genius may be contempo- 
rary with the mind of every generation for a thousand years 
to come.” 





















| No family of Refinement ought to 
be without a good set of SHAKE- 
SPEARE, who, as Barry Cromwell 
declared ‘‘ was, and is, beyond all 
comparison, the greatest poet the 
world has ever seen.” 


CUT 
OFF AND 
RETURN 























' THiS COUPON 

THESE 120 SET Satisfaction FUNK & Waonatrs 

K SOMPANY, 
Guaranteed 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 








The regular price of this 12-volume set is $16. Sign 
and send us the coupon below, or a copy of it, 
and you will receive a selected set for $1 a 
“month for only 7.months. Send no money 






Gentlemen :—I accept your 
offer of a special set of this 
Avon Edition of Shakespeare 
in 12 volumes at the fire sale price 
of $7. You may send a set on 
eqyewvel* If Lam satisfied with it, 
Iwil 




















wi ay $1.00 r month hereafter 
now. The books wil] be sent you on ap- for coven’ month. It is understood 
proval. If you wish us to prepay car- that if for any reason I am not satisfied 








with the work, I can return it within 3 days 
and you will cancel any obligation I may have 
in connection with it. 





riage send 75 cents. If not satisfac- 
tory, you may send them ‘back. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 
- PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK 




























